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CHAPTER I. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 

Macbeth, Act L Scene 3. 

Midnight was sounding jfrom the bell of our 
monastery on the eve of Christinas, now 
thirty years ago, when a tall figure came 
striding across the snow, which had fallen 
thickly through the day, down the pathway 
which led from the neighbouring castle of 
Garden, and rapidly approached the door of 
the vestry of our chapel. On reaching it he 
struck three heavy blows upon it, and then 
paused, as if listening for a reply. 

B 
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Almost immediately a footstep was heard 
inside the building, accompanied by the 
clanking of kej^s ; a moment after, a voice 
from the other side of the door demanded^ — 

"Who knocks?" 

" I/' said the \Tidtor, " Jeflfrey, the keeper. 
Jly lady desires you will come to the castle 
without delay. The fever has grown higher, 
and my young master is even now djring, so 
says my lady ; so I pray you come quickly."^ 

"One moment,'' replied the voice from 
the inside, " and I will go with you." 

On these words the step again receded^ 
and one inside the chapel might have heard 
the voice murmuring^ — 

"This is strange; this is passing strange! 
Only this morning and the fever, which was 
never high, had almost abated ; but the ways 
of disease are dark and mysterious. I may 
be wrong." 

So saying the speaker, who had now 
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approached the depository of the sacred ele- 
ments, took them up, and placing them 
beneath his robe, made his way back by the 
light of the moon, which, the snow-storm 
having subsided, was now pouring her light 
through the stained windows of the chapel. 
On reaching the vestry-door he drew back 
the huge bolts in a moment, and, dragging 
it open, stepped forth into the moonlight, and 
presented to the messenger a tall and worn 
figure, but of a most noble aspect, the figure 
of our brother Etienne of Burgundy. 

It was thus we called him when for any 
reason we were giving him his full title, for 
he was of a noble Burgundian family, and, 
amid all his humility, which was great, it 
was pleasant to see how well he loved to be 
reminded that he came of a great line of 
nobles and warriors. When he was yet a 
child, during the wars between the English 
and French, his father's fortress, which stood 
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in the heart of the hills of Burgundy, had 
been sacked and dismantled by an English 
force commanded by the father of the present 
Earl of Garden. The eijtire garrison was put 
to the sword, and our Etienne's father was 
slain in a desperate attempt to lead out the 
last remnant of his retainers across the lines 
of his infuriated assailants. On the follow- 
ing day (the sack took place towards mid- 
night), in one of the towers farthest removed 
from the gate of the fortress, Etienne and his 
sister, somewhat younger than himself, were 
found sleeping quietly in each other's arms^ 
xmconscious of the horrors by which they 
were surrounded, and of the heavy loss that 
they had sustained in the destruction of their 
inheritance and the death of their only sur- 
viving parent. 

They were carried by one of the soldiers 
to his commander, the Earl of Garden, who 
took them into his own charge, being filled 
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with pity, and on the conclusion of the wax 
brought home Etienne to his castle beside 
our abbey, leaving his sister, then a 
lovely child of ten years old, in a French 
religious house, where she afterwards became 
a nun. 

The Earl treated Etienne in all respects as 
his own son, until, at the age of eighteen, 
it was his misfortune to become deeply 
attached to the only daughter of his pro- 
tector. Being of a nature too noble to attempt 
to deceive such a benefactor, or win his 
daughter's affection surreptitiously, he deter- 
mined to place himself beyond the reach of 
temptation by entering a religious order. 
Not long after the object of his love, whose 
affections had been engaged as deeply as his 
own, fell into a rapid decline, and died at an 
early age. This was the great and abiding 
sorrow of our brother's life. 

Etienne alone of our brotherhood could 
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be truly said to be of an austere life, for 
verily I will confess that we, the others, led 
a life not without pleasantness. Our fasts we 
observed, but we observed our feasts also ; 
and although the scandals imputing intemper- 
ance and luxury, which truly or falsely are 
freely spoken of other religious houses, were 
wholly false of ours, yet it is true of Etienne 
alone that he practised a course of discipline. 
Many times he would dine on lentils and a 
cup of water, while our board was smoking 
with goodly meats, and the wine of his native 
Burgundy passed him in our abbot's golden 
drinking-cup — the bubbles that danced 
around the brim, sparkling as though they 
laughed, in playful scorn, at one who could 
resist the draught of so royal a wine. 

But Etienne's severest discipline was, that 
he lay nightly on a bed of haircloth within 
our chapel, of which he had the keys and 
custody. He lay ever in one place, his hair- 
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^loth being spread just across the door lead- 
ing to the crypts, where were the tombs and 
vaults of many great nobles, and among 
others of the Earls of Garden. 

But he was neither harsh nor arrogant, as 
I have seen many ascetics in my time, who 
thought themselves more holy, and so became 
more proud, than other men. Humility and 
gentleness seemed to Etienne more akin to 
holiness ; and he had ever a pleasant smile, 
and sometimes a most merry laugh. He was, 
too, the most learned of our brotherhood, and 
drank deep draughts from the fountains of 
antiquity. 

We, therefore, as may be supposed, 
honoured as much as we loved him ; and it 
washe who, on all emergencies, was summoned 
to the castle, whether to give advice on 
worldly matters, or, as* upon the present 
occasion, to administer the consolations of 
xeligion. 
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The messenger who had summoned him 
was the first to break silence, after Etienne^ 
having shut the vestry door, had begun to 
lead the way towards the castle. 

'' Truly, reverend father, he who awakens 
you has a light task. I heard your footsteps 
before the sound of my knocking ceased to 
echo through the vestry." 

" I was not sleeping," said the monk j. 
^^for this, my good Jeffirey, is a time for 
happy meditations. Centuries upon cen- 
turies ago, about this hour, and under thi& 
self-same moon, shepherds keeping watch in 
the field heard choirs of angels telling that a 
Saviour was bom to them. It was not, then, 
a time for me to slimiber, but to dwell in 
happy thought on a thing so delightful ; and 
I would even now wish you a joyou* 
Christmas-tide, but that I know the heavy 
news you bring makes joy a stranger to your 
heart, as it does to mine." 
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'' You may well say so," replied his- 
conductor; '^for all things at the castle are 
in a wild confusion. The two younger 
children — ^my lady's little daughter by her 
former husband, and my young master 
Edgar — are wailing in the hall as though 
their hearts would break ; and my lord 
the Earl is pacing to and fro, like one 
distracted, up and down the corridor 
before the sick child's room. My lady is- 
alone in the boy's chamber, and has locked 
the door, telling the Earl he would kill the 
child with his violent gestures and outlandish 
grief. I heard her use those words myself, 
for she is as cruel as the cold steely and carea- 
not how or where she wounds." 

" Peace, Jeffrey !" said the monk gently, 
but in a tone of command; "do not use such 
words of any, but, least of all, of the mistress- 
of your lord's castle." 

"Pardon me, good father; but it was 
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even my love for my master that made me 
speak so.'' 

So saying, the rebuked ranger held his 
peace, and the two strode on together at a 
rapid pace, till they reached a small wooden 
bridge which crossed the river between the 
monastery and the castle. 

Here the beauty of the frost-work, which 
hung above the cascading river from rock 
and tree, and sparkled keenly in the moon- 
light, arrested for a moment the footsteps of 
the monk. 

In spite of his eager haste, he stood riveted 
to the ground for some seconds, until his 
reverie was broken by a sudden exclamation 
from his companion, who during this short 
delay had reached the ftirther end of the 
little bridge. On turning round to pursue 
his way, Etienne beheld the ranger ohl his 
knees in the snow, and evincing every sign 
of the most abject terror. By the time he 
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had reached his side he was just able to gasp 
forth,— 

" A ghost, reverend father! Protect me by 
your power ! Flesh and blood I dare face in 
any fair fight, but the spirits of the departed — " 

'^ Cease this fooling," said the monk, some- 
what sternly; "know you not that spirits, 
even if at any time they be permitted to revisit 
this earth, cannot do so at this sacred season 
of peace. Rise up, and let us go forward ; it 
is some living being you have seen, belated 
and hastening home by the shortest by-path 
he can find." 

" The being I saw,'' said the ranger, still 
trembling with terror, " has been cold in his 
grave these three years past come next Mar- 
tinmas ; and if he is as evil a spirit out of the 
body as he was when he was in it, it is as 
well for me, reverend father, that I have so 
holy a man by my side, for nothing else 
<5ould save me." 
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"And who," said the monk, "does your 
wisdom imagine that you have seen ? Who- 
is it that has taken the pains to leave his 
grave on such a night as this, to frighten a 
poor poltroon ? Rise up ; we can speak as 
we walk." 

The tmhappy ranger did as he was desired 
with manifest reluctance, and as they again 
advanced towards the castle, he proceeded 
with a renewed shudder to describe what he 
had seen. 

" I did not note, reverend father, that you 
had stopped on the bridge, and had walked 
on some ten paces, when I saw gliding from 
among the trees and looking as cold and pale 
as this moonlight, and as plain as ever I saw 
him in the flesh, Beppo the Italian, our 
keeper of the hawks, whom my lord turned 
off for having struck my young master that 
lies sick in yonder chamber," pointing towards 
the light that glimmered from the sick-room,. 
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'^^ only because he tapped a young falcon on the 
sconce. My lady wanted him to stay, but my 
lord would not, and there were high words 
between them; and my lady, who never loved 
my young master, hated him more and more 
from that day ; and should he die, as it is but 
too like he will, hers will be a glad heart, 
whatever tale her eyes may tell." 

^' Again,'' said the monk, ^'I liiust com- 
mand you to hold your peace. But, stay, what 
have we here ?" 

By . this time the two companions had 
reached a point in the main avenue leading to 
the castle at which it was crossed by a small 
pathway, issuing from the trees at one side 
and passing into them on the other. That 
which had arrested Brother Etienne's atten- 
tion was footmarks in the snow, passing 
along the by-path across the avenue and into 
the copse beyond it. He immediately kneeled 
down, examined the marks, and as he rose, 
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murmured to himself, " A man's foot ; " and 
then, turning to Ijhe ranger, he added, — 

^' Your spirits, Jeffrey, wear heavy buskins 
to leave such footmarks as that behind them. 
But, come, let us get forward, and waste no 
more time in this idle fooling." 

So saying, they advanced again towards, 
the castle with increased speed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A gentle sound, an awful light. 

Te'nnyson. 

Our wayfarers were not, however, destined 
to reach their journey's end without another 
incident, of which our brother Etienne 
thought little then, but much afterwards. 
As they approached the gate of the castle 
the monk perceived in the snow another 
chain of footsteps coming from the same 
direction as the former, and leading towards 
a side entrance of the castle. 

" There has been another ghost here^ 
Jeffrey," said he, smiling, ^^and this time 
a female one. If I may judge by the size 
of the footprint, I think it was the ghost 
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of little Alice that has been meeting the 
ghost of her lover among the firs." 

At these words Jeffrey, who had remained 
standing, became profoundly interested, and, 
dropping on his knees, examined some of 
the footmarks with great attention. Having 
done so, he raised himself with a sigh of 
relief, and hastened after our brother, who 
had not delayed to waste ftirther time when 
l)ound on so serious an errand. 

" No, reverend father, that is not Alice's 
footmark, and I should be sorry to think 
it was." 

^^No doubt," murmured the monk, who 
was evidently familiar with the state of 
Jeffrey's feelings. 

^' Little Alice, as little as she is," pro- 
ceeded the ranger, with evident pride, ** has 
no such mincing foot as left that mark 
yonder, but a sole as broad and as long as 
the butt of my arquebuse. To my think- 
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ing, there is but one foot in the castle of 
that measure, and I would dare be sworn 
it was my lady's, did I not know she was 
locked in the sick-room with my poor young 
master." 

By this time they had reached the entrance 
to the castle hall, and the monk, bidding his 
companion a hasty good-night, pushed open 
the door, which had been left ajar, and 
entered, while Jeffrey made his way to the 
back entrance to restore his disordered 
courage by a draught of sack at the buttery 
hatch. 

Brother Etienne, in the mean time, was 
making his way in haste towards the chamber 
of death. On reflection he had determined 
not to go thither by the corridor in which 
he had learned from his late companion that 
the Earl was pacing to and fro in a frenzy of 
unavailing grief. He had, as already men- 
tioned, passed his childhood in the castle. 
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and being, therefore, familiar with its every 
recess, he was acquainted with a narrow 
stone staircase, now long disused, but which 
led to the chamber where the boy was, and 
opened into it by a door opposite to "that 
upon the corridor. He took this way that 
he might avoid the delay which his meeting 
with the Earl would occasion, and prevent 
the altercation which would probably arise 
between the Countess and her husband on the 
door being unlocked for his own entrance. 

Our good brother accordingly mounted these 
ancient stairs in haste, and, being barefooted, 
with a perfectly noiseless step. On arriving 
at the top, he beheld, to his amazement, a 
long streak of light crossing the staircase, 
and resting upon the opposite waU. Having 
been for some minutes involved in utter 
darkness, and knowing that the back door 
to the chamber had not been used for years, 
and, besides, was covered on the inside with 
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thick arras, he at first supposed that this 
strange appearance was the result of an 
optical illusion. He stepped forward, how- 
ever, until he was full in front of the door, 
and, to his astonishment, perceived that 
it was slightly ajar, that the tapestry on 
ihe inside had been recently - withdrawn, 
^nd not completely replaced in its former 
position. Two steps more brought him 
close to the opening, and within sight of 
£L considerable portion of the interior of 
Hie chamber. Here a sight met his eyes 
which arrested his advance, and fixed him 
like a statue to the earth. 
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CHAPTER m. 

To die ; to sleep ; no more — 

• Hamlety Act iiL Scene I. 

Within the chamber all was still as death^ 
except so far as the silence was broken by the 
sounds of footsteps from the corridor, where 
the mihappy father, as described by JeflBrey 
to the monk, was pacing to and fro, half wild 
with grief. The dyiBg boy wa, the orfy 
fruit of a former marriage. His mother wa& 
a French lady, of high birth, whom the Earl 
had met in France, in one of the intervals of 
peace which frequently interrupted the French 
wars of the period. Their union had been 
crowned with happiness. The extreme 
sweetness of her disposition, coupled with 
the captivating manners of her coimtry, had 
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made her the idol of her husband, and the 
birth of this boy had just consummated their 
felicity when a gradual decay began to imder- 
mine the life of his beloved wife, and termi- 
nated in her death when their child was but 
six months old. 

War had, in the meantime, broken out afresh 
between England and France, and the Earl 
sought a solace for his aflBiction in plunging 
once more into the strife, where he performed 
the most amazing feats of courage, and seemed 
bent on flinging away a life which he now 
no longer prized. His hopes, however, proved 
vain, and he returned, at the conclusion of 
the war, covered with honour, but still plunged 
in the deepest gloom, to the solitude of his 
grim castle, broken only by the companion- 
ship of his boy. In such circumstances, it 
may easily be supposed that the devoted love 
which sprang tip on either side was of no 
ordinary kind. 
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When the boy was about six years old, the 
Earl, who, since his achievements in the French 
wars, had been much consulted and trusted 
in matters of public moment, was sent on an 
important mission to the Papal Court ; and, 
in the course of his journey, had spent some^ 
time with a former companion in arms, the 
Marquis of Villino. Here he met the Mar- 
quis's daughter, who practised upon him 
every art of captivation which Italian sub- 
tlety and grace could fiimish. The result 
was, that, upon his re-appearance in England, 
the Earl had carried with him an Italian wife 
and a lovely child of three years old, the 
oflFspring of a former marriage of the 
lady. 

A few months passed after their return 
in seeming happiness, when the trifling cir- 
cumstance mentioned by JeflBrey to the monk 
gave the first shock to the Earl's tranquillity. 
The Countess, — ^who practised, like many 
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ladies of her time, the sport of hawking, — 
had brought with her an ItaKan of the name 
of Beppo, and given him the charge of her 
hawks, with the management of which he 
was familiar. When the Earl determined to 
dismiss him, she had espoused his cause with 
the greatest warmth, in consequence of his 
having been her foster-brother ; but the Earl's 
love for his son not brooking the insult that 
had been put upon him, and her suit accord- 
ingly proving unsuccessful, she had turned 
the full force of her vindictive nature on the 
innocent cause of the dispute* 

A few months later the Countess became 
the mother of a son. This event was not 
likely to lessen the intense aversion with 
which she regarded her step-son. The title, 
the castle, and the far-stretching domains of 
Garden would one day belong to the object 
of her detestation, while her boy would, no 
doubt, have to wander as a military adven- 
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turer, with no heritage but his sword and 
his escutcheon. 

The step - son and step - mother were 
now the sole occupants of the chamber into 
which the monk was gazing with rapt and 
bewildered attention. The boy was reclining, 
supported by pillows, on the bed, his face 
illuminated by the pale rays of a lamp, 
which had been placed so as to fall full on 
his features. At the bedside stood the 
Countess, pale as death, holding in one hand 
a small phial of an elongated shape and 
covered with cabalistic tracery, done in 
gilding; while in the other she clutched 
firmly a steel dagger, so small that it seemed 
rather intended as a trinket or toy than for 
any actual use. For^some minutes no move- 
ment took place, except the deep heaving of 
the boy's chest and an occasional spasm 
which shook his entire frame, and made 
even the massive bedstead tremble. After 
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•one of these convulsions, more violent than 
those which had preceded it, the breathing 
grew graduaUy quieter, and at length, so far 
AS the listener could observe, ceased entirely. 
The lady now leaned forward, and, placing 
her ear close to the boy's lips, listened with 
the deepest attention for some minutes. She 
then raised herself with a long and tremulous 
sigh of relief, and suddenly snatching a small 
parchment scroll which lay upon the coverlet, 
she passed her hand across her forehead, with 
the air of one who fears in any respect to 
misconceive the exact meaning of what he is 
about to read. Holding it close to the lamp, 
-she read it twice very slowly, and in a low 
tone, to herself, as if weighing every word. 
It was in Italian ; but as our brother Etienne 
was familiar with that tongue, he believed 
he rightly understood the words, and that 
they were these : — 

" If in five minutes after the draught is 
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given the patient's breathing becomes stilly 
and seems at length to cease^ all is well. If 
not, the bodkin must be used while he 
sleeps. It is to be appUed exactly where 
the spine comes in contact with the skull. 
May all prosper with you." 

Having apparently cleared all doubt from 
her mind, the Countess again bent her ear- 
to the boy's lips, and again listened intently, 
as before. Not a soimd was to be heard. 
The stillness was, indeed, that of death. 

At this instant the footsteps of the Earl 
again approached along the corridor, and 
the lady, who seemed to have forgotten 
every earthly object save the one with which 
her attention was engaged, suddenly started^ 
as if at some new and unexpected sound. 
Eaising herself again into an erect posture, 
she gathered up, with a pale and trembling- 
hand, the scroll, the dagger, and the phial,, 
and, having deposited them in a casket which 
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had been, evidently made to contain them, 
she placed them within the bosom of her 
dress. She then laid her hand upon the 
boy's wrist, and, after pressing it for a 
moment, exclaimed, — 

" It is well. There is some life ; I would 
not have him die unaneled." 

She now dropped the wrist, and, waving 
her hand with a gesture of triumph, she 
cried, — 

"Soon, my Edgar, all will be yours. 
Title, castle, broad acres, rights of warren, 
rights of chase — all, all ! " 

Having uttered these words in a low but 
excited tone, she went to the door leading to 
the corridor, unlocked it, and, stepping out, 
demanded imperiously of the Earl whether 
the monk had arrived, and on receiving an 
answer in the negative, she re-entered the 
room, and, closing the door violently, locked 
it again. She then flung herself upon & 
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«ouch which stood near the bed, and, buiying 
her face in her hands, trembled convulsiyely ; 
till at last, prostrated by the intensity of the 
•excitement, she became motionless, and lay 
to all appearance as inanimate as the lifeless 
:figure at her side. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I know when one is dead and when one lives ; 
She 's dead as earth ! Lend me a looking-glass. 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why, then she lives. 

King Lear, Act v. Scene 3. 

It need hardly be said that during the 
occurrences detailed in the last chapter the 
monk's mind had passed through the most 
harassing doubts as to the course he himself 
should pursue. His first impulse was io 
turn and descend the staircase, believing as. 
he did that the Countess had just adminis- 
tered a sleeping draught, and that he might, 
by disturbing the patient, convert its narcotic 
efl&cacy into excitement and sleeplessness. 
His second inclination was to enter the 
chamber, and prevent the consummation 
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of what appeared to his dark suspicions a 
cruel and unnatural crime. This second 
impulse, however, was arrested by the child 
sinking, after the violent convulsion we have 
mentioned, into a state in which apparently 
no interference would be of the slightest 
avail. When he observed the Countess 
entirely abandon all intention of using the 
fatal instrument which had accompanied the 
phial, his resolution to remain in his secret 
position was finally taken ; and he did so 
accordingly, until the close of the scene 
which we have just narrated. He then 
turned, and, descending with great caution, 
so that not the slightest soimd could reach 
the chamber above, he made his way through 
the hall of the castle, and, mounting the 
great staircase, entered the corridor, where 
the unhappy father was still pacing to and 
fro with an excited step and the wildest 
gestures of despair. On seeing the com- 
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^anion of his boyhood, he gave vent to his 
grief in a torrent of tears, till the monk, im- 
ploring him to calm himself, that they might 
enter the boy^s chamber together, and while 
there was yet time, administer to him the 
last rites of the Church, at length succeeded 
in soothing him to some extent. He then 
allowed himself to be led like a child to the 
door of the chamber, which, on a summons 
from the monk^ was opened by the Countess, 
still as pale as marble, but serene and placid, 
like one engaged in the discharge of some 
holy duty. She welcomed the monk in the 
softest tone of sorrow and resignation, and 
begged him to give the boy the last con- 
solations of religion before the life now 
trembling on the wing should take its final 
flight. Before performing the ceremony, the 
monk placed his hand over the boy's heart, 
and seemed to satisfy himself that life was 
not totally extinct, and when the rite was 
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concluded did so again. AU pulsation had 
now ceased, and, leaning forward, he placed 
his cheek close to the boy's mouth, to ascer- 
tain whether respiration was also entirely 
suspended. As he did so, the Countess- 
stepped hastily forward, and, thrusting him 
aside in a somewhat excited maimer, put ta 
the boy's lips a small mirror, which she held 
in her hand, and as the glass remained un- 
dimmed, pronounced life to be extinct, and 
begged the others to withdraw from the 
chamber. This, however, the Earl posi- 
tively declined to do, remaining seated like 
a statue close by the bed-side. Our brother 
Etienne endeavoured to oflfer him some con- 
solation, but was repulsed with gestures of 
irritation quite foreign to the usual de- 
meanour of his friend. The Countess, find- 
ing it impossible to free the room from it* 
inmates, retired to her chamber; and our 
brother Etienne, after many vain attempts to 
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assuage the father s sorrow, was obKged to 
depart, as it devolved on him to prepare 
the chapel of the monastery for the solemn 
services of the ensuing day. 

Musing painfully on what he had seen and 
heard, and in a frame of harassing irresolu- 
tion as to the course he ought to pursue, he 
at length reached the vestry door again jujst 
in time to make the necessary arrangements 
for the Christmas ceremonial, and to fling 
open the gates of the sacred edifice to receive 
the crowds of worshippers who were already 
astir throughout the valley. 

On our arrival in the chapel, the sad news 
spread rapidly, and it will be easily believed 
that our Christmas feast was somewhat 
clouded by so grave an event, for all loved 
the Earl, who was a good soldier and a pious 
man J but our chief grief was for our dear 
brother Etienne, who appeared, for some 
cause which we did not know, to be de- 

D 
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prcHffcd beyond rcaiKin. Btill further gloom 
WM spread through the refectory by a 
mei^sa^r; arriring from the CounteM desirmg 
that our abbot would have inirtant prepara* 
tions made for the child'ci interment, which 
wa« to take place in the f^imily vault in the 
crypt on the Mowing morning. She feared, 
she said; the infection of the fever spreading 
in case of further delay. 

I will not dwell longer on these gloomy 
occurrences. At daybreak on the following 
morning I saw from the watch-tower of the 
monastery the gates of the grim castle flung 
open, and the funeral procession issue from 
its dark jaws. Down the hill and across the 
snow, which had again &llen deeply in the 
night, the black train wound its way along, 
looking like some huge and hideous earth- 
worm on the bright ground of stainless 
white. Up the valley and down the hill- 
sides, £iithful retainers, knights, and barons, 
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also came trooping (for the news had spread 
far and wide) to pay respect to the son of 
the valiant Earl who had led them in battle, 
and won their admiration by his courage, 
and their love by his gentleness and 
courtesy. 

An hour after, the heir of the greatest 
earldom and the broadest domains in Eng- 
land was resting in darkness and silence 
among the coffined remains of his ancestors, 
while his father sat in his armoury bowed 
as if with premature decrepitude, and with 
all the aspect of a broken-hearted man. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We have scotclied the snake, not kiDed it — 

She 11 close and be herself; whilst our poor malice 

Bemains in danger of her former tootL 

Mcuibethj Act iiL Scene 2. 

Fob some days nothing remarkable occmred 
to vary the even tenor of our life at the 
monastery ; but it distressed all our brother- 
hood to see that the serenity of Etienne's 
temper seemed clouded and disturbed beyond 
what might have been expected merely from 
his sympathy with the Earl, and his affection 
for the boy. His maimer was, indeed, that 
of one perplexed by doubt, rather than of one 
plunged in tribulation. His gentle smile 
was gone. He would remain silent for a long 
time, and start when spoken to ; and when 
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we rallied him in the refectory to try to cheer 
him, he turned heavily away, and would not 
be comforted. 

« 

On one of these days, just as we were 
rising from our mid-day meal, a message was 
brought to our Abbot that the Countess of 
Garden demanded earnestly to see him. 
Our Abbot accordingly descended with the 
messenger and brought the lady into a small 
chamber, where it was usual to receive all 
such comers, while we remained in the re- 
fectory, wondering much what new event at 
the castle could have brought us so rare a 
visitor. Our wonder was increased when, in 
a very short time, the messenger returned, 
and requested Etienne also to follow him, as 
the Abbot wished to speak to him for a few 
moments. 

When Etienne approached the chamber in 
which the Countess and Abbot were con- 
ferring, he heard the voice of the former 
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addressing the Abbot in a loud and angry 
tone. 

^^ What/' she cried, " do you so abandon 
your authority within the precincts of the 
monastery to another, as that you cannot 
yourself command this thing to be done? 
This is insubordination, not discipline." 

" It is not," replied the Abbot, '' that I 
cannot, but that I will not give this com- 
mand without the consent of Etienne of 
Burgundy. It is his province, and here he 
comes to tell us what he wills.'' 

At this moment Etienne entered, and, after 

a grave and distant greeting to the lady^ 
turned towards the Abbot, as if seeking an 

explanation of the summons he had receivedr 
^^ I have sent for you, my good Etienne,'^ 
said the Abbot, in reply to the other's ges- 
ture, *^ to lay before you a request just made 
to me by the Countess of Garden, but which 
I will not concede without your full consent^ 



i 
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which, however, I doubt not you will freely 
give. The lady is much troubled in her 
mind by having seen, as she believes, the 
form of her step-son, in appearance exactly as 
when he lived, moving among the trees that 
skirt the castle grounds upon the side next 
the monastery. It was, indeed, twilight, 
but the lady feels no doubt that the form 
was his, though, it may be, disembodied and 
insubstantial. Her mind is much troubled 
in consequence, and she will have the crypt 
opened, though why I know not, since, if the 
child's spirit be not at rest, it is not by 
examining the crypt, but by solemn services 
and appropriate prayers that his fixture re- 
pose may be ensured. She says, besides, 
that her littte daughter, the lady Adeline, 
cries her heart out every night because she 
wants to place some flowers upon the dead 
chad', c<^, for she Wed him .ery ,»a. 
derly. These things being so, although it 
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is unusnal, perhaps, I make no doubt you 
will gladly sojSer the Countess to have her 
way." 

''It cannot be, reverend £sither; or, at 
least, shall never be, with my assent." 

'' What ! " said the Countess, in a piteous 
tone, and with tears gathering into her eyes, 
"will yon then deny the request of a 
wretched woman, weak, and capable of 
fears, whose mind is tortured by this super- 
natural appearance, which may at any mo- 
ment present itself again, and even fling 
reason firom her seat ? Will not the tears of 
my child, too, plead for me, and her innocent 
prayer that she may be suflFered to pay her 
small tribute of affection to the memory of 
her companion and playmate ? I will not 
believe, reverend fether, that a heart so hard 
can beat beneath those sacred vestments, or 
that sympathy can be dea d within the breast 
of one who has himself felt and suffered." 
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^^ It cannot and must not be," repeated 
Etienne ; " custom forbids it, and decency 
also. If the privilege were granted to you 
it must be granted to others. It cannot and 
it shall not be." 

These words were uttered in a voice per- 
fectly composed, indeed, but conveying the 
impression of fixed and unalterable resolu- 
tion. In a moment the self-command of the 
lady gave way. Her whole form seemed to 
dilate, and her eyes gleamed like liquid fire 
as she repHed, « Is this your answer, priest, 
to the wife of your fiiend and lord ? Do you 
dare to send him back this response? Do you 
dare to refuse my demand and thwart my 
wiU?" 

Our brother Etienne, who, during these 
words, had commenced to move towards the 
•door of the chamber, at their close turned 
towards the lady, and in a voice of the 
^itmost calmness, in which some tincture 
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of scorn might have been perceived, re- 
plied, — 

^^ I do dare, and shall never consent." 
With these words he left the aparhnent, 
from which the lady soon after issued, fol- 
lowed by our Abbot in a state of the utmost 
conftision. The lady mounted her palfrey, 
and, attended by her grooms, rode from the 
gate and was soon lost among the trees- 
which lay between the monastery and the 
castle. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Somnia sumusy 
Umbrae, fumius. 

Monkish Rhyme. 

A FEW days after the occurrences mentioned 
in the last chapter, we were all startled and 
grieved by hearing that our dear brother,, 
whose distress and depression of spirits had 
already filled us with solicitude and sadness, 
had asked and obtained the Abbot's per- 
mission to leave the monastery for a time. 
He was going to make a pilgrimage to some 
shrines in his native Burgundy, and to see 
once more, while engaged in this holy task, 
the beloved sister from whom, as we have 
mentioned before, he had been parted in 
early boyhood. The evening before he 
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started was a sorrowful one for us all, for 
though his absence was only to be of some 
few months' duration, we felt a sense 
of impending calamity, which made us 
heavy, and brought tears to many of our 
eyes. 

He was to start early on the following 
morning, and I promised myself the sad 
pleasure of seeing him once more, and 
watching him to the last as he turned his 
footsteps from his home of so many years. 
But on going at daybreak I found the keys 
of the vestry laid upon the steps that led to 
the door, and, on entering, discovered that 
our brother had departed at fen earlier hour, 
having first duly made, with characteristic 
precision, the necessary preparations for the 
matin service. Finding him gone, I mounted 
the watch-tower, to see if I could overtake 
him and bid him one more adieu; but on 
looking down the valley (his road lay to the 
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little seaport a few miles off) I could see 
none but two figures, — one, indeed, that of 
a man, but accompanied by a boy, which 
showed that it could not be our brother. 

Our story must now move at one stride 
over many years, at present only mentioning 
a few incidents which occurred in the in- 
terval over which we are about to pass. Not 
many weeks after his boy's death, the Earl of 
Garden began to show symptoms of rapidly 
declining health. Indeed, for some years 
past, his powerftJ jframe seemed to have lost 
much of its original vigour. Not long after 
the birth of his son by his second marriage, 
he had received a rude shock by the falling 
of his charger on the slippery pavement of 
the castle court-yard, by which his shoulder 
had been dislocated and one of his limbs 
severely crushed. After this his life of in- 
activity, his domestic unhappiness, and the 
shock his frame had received, made great 
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inroads on the iron robustnesfs of his con- 
stitution, and rendered it an easy prey to 
any new assailant. It was plain ^ now that 
he was rapidly sinking, and before many 
months his coffin was laid beside that of his 
dead son, in the tomb of their forefathers. 

I was myself much with him during his 
last days, and it delighted me to see how 
deep a fount of true piety there was in the 
breast of one who, his life having been passed 
amid broil and battle, might have been ex- 
pected to have been less susceptible of the 
impressions of religion. It also pleased me 
much to observe the indefiitigable care with 
which the little lady Adeline, the Countess's 
daughter by her former marriage, and so 
but step-child to my lord, watched every want, 
and cheered and comforted the dying man. 

She was now but nine years old, yet an 
experienced nurse could not have better 
acquitted herself; and withal she mingled in 
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lier demure deportment so many playful, 
childish ways that one never forgot her child- 
hood for all her grave attention and sweet seri- 
ousness ; and sometimes, after having spoken 
cheering words, I have seen her turn away 
to hide the tears which rose to her eyes. In, 
one thing only was she like her mother, her 
beauty, which was of the dark Italian kind. 
As for the Countess, she grew from day to 
"day more hard and stem, keeping company 
only with her boy Edgar, soon to be the 
Lord of Garden, child as he was. He, too, 
.showed little affection for his dying father; 
but I made excuse for this on account of his 
years, though he well understood the nature 
of the calamity which was soon to happen to 
his house. 

During this time the Countess frequently 
repeated her demand to our Abbot of admis- 
.«ion to the crypt, but was as often refused 
by him, on the ground that he had promised 
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Etienne of Burgundy only to open it for 
some interment; and in this he persisted 
until, at length, the Countess in great wrath 
broke off all communication with him. 

Nothing now remains to tell before open- 
ing a new scene in our drama, save this, 
which to us at the monastery was the gravest 
event of all, that our brother Etienne did not 
return at the time appointed him. Months 
rolled on, till our hearts grew sick with de- 
ferred hope. At last his place in the mon- 
astery was supplied ; and the fair chapel, 
which he had loved so well and tended as> 
if with a mother^s care, feH into another's 
charge, and it, too, seemed to mourn, for it 
lost half its fairness and lustre in the new 
hands. To my eyes, at least, it seemed to 
do so, and the very sun's rays that poured 
through the stained windows appeared to 
become more sombre and shed less lively 
colours than before. Often, too, when the 
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evening shadows were falling over hill and 
valley, I have fancied, as I lingered in the 
tower, that I saw my friend returning by the 
pathway from the sea; but it proved the 
figment of my fond and yearning hope. It 
was not he. Could he be alive and not 
return ? No, it was but too certain that his 
noble spirit must have passed away far from 
the home of so many serene and holy years. \ 



£ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Twas antamiiy and snnsliizie arose on the waj * 
To the home of mj fifttheiSy that welcomed me back. 

Campbell. 

On a pleasant siunmer evening, some eleven 
years afiter the occurrences we have detailed, 
an aged friar, and a youth some three-and- 
twenty years of age, were walking to and 
fro in the garden of the monastery of St. 
Gervas, which lies in the midst of one of 
the richest plains in Burgundy. The old 
man, who was the Abbot, was speaking very 
earnestly to the younger, who, after waiting 
patiently till the end, replied, — 

" No, most reverend father, it cannot be. 
Were it an ordinary matter, however difficult 
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it might be, it should be done without 
iurther persuasion than that it was your 
pleasure. But without a vocation stronger 
than I can truly say I have, no persuasion 
<^ould induce me to enter a religious house 
and bind myself to the service of Heaven by 
an indissoluble vow. It is not that I am 
indifferent or lukewarm in what relates to 
religion, and I trust that in some secular 
'Calling I may lead a life not imworthy of 
the many holy precepts that I have learned 
within these walls. Nor think me ungrateful 
if I decline to remain where I have received 
so many benefits. I can never forget that 
you received and sheltered me when I was 
wandering, a houseless outcast, I knew not 
whither; when my tender years and the 
loss of my only friend, mysteriously carried 
from my side, had reduced me to a state of 
utter defencelessness. I cannot forget, dear 
and reverend father, that here my mind has 
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been stored with the richest treasures of 
ancient and modern learning, and with the 
love of virtue and our holy religion. The 
deep love and veneration in which I hold so 
many of the good monks, is a further allure- 
ment — I almost might say, temptation. But 
I feel that I should neither yield to the sug-^ 
gestions of gratitude or love, for/ 1 cannot 
truly say that I can give up my heart 
utterly and without reserve to a monastic 
life. I feel within me an irrepressible 
yearning to spread my wings beyond this 
tranquil nest, to see new scenes of life, and 
to know all its phases, before making a final 
choice. Heaven may be served as well in 
the shirt of mail and amid scenes of war as 
in the cassock and in the tranquillity of the 
cloister ; and the love to men and precepts 
of humanity which I have drunk in from 
your reverend lips will, I trust, not be 
thrown away, even though my lot should 
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l)e cast amid turbulent scenes of broil and 
bloodshed." 

^'I will not, then," replied the other, 
^^urge you further, but will endeavour, if 
you must needs go forth from our quiet 
home, to put you in some way where you 
may with honour and safety earn your 
bread, and see something of that life which 
you so desire, and whose disappointments 
may one day turn your thoughts backwards 
to the retreat that sheltered your childhood. 
An occasion, indeed, has but yesterday 
arisen which will enable me to do you such 
a service, if only the nature of the calling 
please your taste." 

So saying, the Abbot drew from a bag at 
his side a letter, which he unfolded and read 
aloud. It was as follows : — 

_ « 

" Most reverend father and beloved com- 
panion of my childhood, — I have long desired 
to make an inquiry of you, which none I think 
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can answer so well, namely, where I could find 
a youth endowed with fitting manners, and 
learned especially in the modem tongues, 
who would be an appropriate companion for 
my son Edgar. He is now sixteen years of 
age, and I would have him polished at every 
point, that he may appear with advantage, 
when his age is somewhat more mature, in 
the Courts of Italy and France, which, look- 
ing to my birth, would, and I am determined 
shall, be as natur^^l to him as that in Eng- 
land here. From this you will understand 
what manner of person I seek. To you I 
need not add that holy principles, if not an 
actual vow of monastic life, would make him 
more acceptable to your ancient Mend, 

" Francesca." 

Having read the above epistle to the youth,, 
the Abbot continued, — 

^^ The lady who writes is an Italian lady,. 
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who wedded, many years ago, a nobleman 
of England ; and it is their son of whom, 
if you will accept the duty, you will be the 
companion, and in time, I have no doubt, 
the honoured friend. The messenger who 
brought the letter is still here, and should 
you approve of the oflfered position, would 
escort you to your destination. Consider 
the matter until to-morrow, and after Matins 
I will receive your final answer ; and should 
it be in favour of acceptance, will make 
arrangements for your departure." 

Having by this time reached the door of 
the garden, which opened into the monas- 
tery, the Abbot entered, leaving his com- 
panion to reflect on the offer which had just 
been made him. There were in it some, 
things from which his nature, which was a 
very proud and sensitive one, shrank at first 
blush. But by degrees the buoyant hope of 
youth, and eager desire to see new forms 
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of life, which appeared the more brilliant and 
attractive from never having been seen but 
by the eye of fancy, swept away every 
obstacle, and determined him to accept an 
offer which, if it did no more, would burst 
open for him the bars of his cage. The 
following morning his intention was duly 
communicated to the Abbot, and within 
three days, amid many affectionate adieus, 
he passed from the gates of the Abbey, and 
went forth, attended by his companion, into 
the wide world he so ardently longed to 
see. 

A more imsightly figure, I might almost 
say, a more repulsive one, than that of this 
conductor, has rarely been moulded by the 
hand of Nature. Lame and deformed, he 
added to the defects of his shape a counte- 
nance so revolting, that it might have served 
as a model for the head of Malignity herself- 
A narrow and lowering brow overhung an 
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^ye which at times seemed completely con- 
cealed within its socket, while his mouth, 
which was like some ghastly gash, disclosed 
a row of teeth that might have served to 
fiimish the jaw of a hyena or a shark. His 
temper was of that misanthropic kind which 
is so often found in those on whom Nature 
has inflicted some deformity or bodily de- 
ficiency. 

It may be supposed, from the above de- 
scription, that he did not prove an agreeable 
companion for our* young traveller, who 
thirsted for information about everything he 
jsaw, and poured a flood of questions upon 
his guide, imtil the latter, in a tone almost 
savage, threatened that' if he was further 
plagued by such childish babble, he would 
leave the youth to find his way back to the 
monastery, or forward to his destination, 
According to his choice. The journey, how- 
ever, though rendered by this circumstance 
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irksome in the highest degree, was at last 
accomplished ; and on a lovely summer even- 
ing the two travellers reached the summit 
of the pass leading into the valley, at the 
head of which stood the castle and monastery 
of Garden. Here his mis-shapen companion, 
drawning his rein, pointed with the hilt of 
his dagger to Garden Gastle, and said, — 

" In yonder castle lives the lady to whose 
service you are bound. Follow this path, or 
let your horse follow it, he seems the more 
sensible of the two. Farewell." 

So saying, he turned his horse's head, and. 
in a few minutes disappeared along the road 
by which they had ascended. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

An envious sliver broke ; 
When down her weedy trbphies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. 

Hamlet, Act iv. Scene 7. 

The youth was, for a moment, bewildered 
by the abruptness of his companion's de-^ 
parture; but quickly remembering that he 
might be overtaken on this strange and 
lonely road by the shades of night, he sped 
forward at the best pace of which the rocky 
nature of the road admitted. The road led 
to the bridge, of which we have already 
spoken as leading across the river into the 
grounds of the castle ; and by the time our 
traveller had reached this point, the sun 
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had gone down, and daylight was fast dis- 
appearing. 

At a short distance above this bridge, the 
river which watered the valley of Garden 
leaped at one gigantic bound over a cliff of 
vast height, and descended into a huge and 
seething catddron, from which its waters 
flowed in a dark and sluggish stream be- 
neath the bridge, and onwards towards the 
valley. On either side of this lower portion 
of the stream arose cliffs, interspersed with 
rocky ledges, and here and there ^with 
patches of grass of the most exquisite ver- 
dure, and in the summer time overgrown 
with wild flowers and ferns. 

■ 

From the end of the bridge furthest from 
the castle grounds, at which our traveller 
had now for a moment checked his horse, 
he could command a fiill view of the oppo- 
site cliff, with its flowers and ledges, and 
the dark stream gliding beneath it. As he 
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stood admiring its beauty, and listening with 
deHght to the endless roar of the cataract 
above him, his eye was arrested by a figure- 
which was seated on one of the small patches 
of sward which we have mentioned as break- 
ing here and there the sheer descent of the 
rock. It was the figure of a girl, apparently 
some twenty years of age. She was attired 
in a dark habit, and the feathered hat com- 
monly worn by ladies when on horseback. 
Some heron's plumes, carelessly placed within: 
the band, led to the conclusion that she had 
taken part in some hawking party, and had 
afterwards, without changing her costume, 
sauntered forth to enjoy the cool air and 
tranquillizing beauty of the evening. Her 
cheek rested upon her hand, and her hair, 
which had been allowed to fall upon her 
shouldei:, waved gently to and fro in the 
light breeze which blew from the waterfall 
down the channel of the river. She held 
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in her hand some wOd flowers she had jnst 
plncked, and from which she was polling 
the petals one by one; while her eyes — 
fixed on the water which rolled some twenty 
feet beneath her — showed how little her 
thoughts were engaged by the occupation 
of her fingers. 

As our traveller looked at this unexpected 
sight, the girl raised herself tossed the flowers 
into the stream beneath, and b^;an slowly to 
make her way firom ledge to ledge along the 
side of the wall of rock which bounded the 
riyer. At first he was lost in admiration of 
the easy grace with which the light and 
beautiful figure passed from one sloping and 
glassy slab of rock to another, without any 
assistance beyond what was rendered by the 
sorer footing of some grassy circle, which 
had found sufficient soil for its nourishment 
in a cleft of the rock. This feeling, how- 
ever, was soon lost in apprehension for the 
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.•safety of the fearless girl, who had now 

reached. a point where it became necessary 

for her to pass from one ledge to another 

for a distance of several yards, with no other 

footing than a light fir-tree which had fallen 

.and lay stretched between the two, and 

beneath which the descent into the waters 

below was sheer and uninterrupted. The 

^1, however, without the slightest hesita- 

tion, stepped upon this delicate support, and , 

advanced without faltering. When, however, 

she had reached the middle of the fallen 

trunk, the end which rested on the ledge 

which she had just left began to slip, and 

in another moment her form had disappeared 

in the waters beneath. 

The spectator of this scene had hitherto 

remained upon his horse perfectly silent and 

motionless. But scarcely had the water 

closed over its victim, when, with one single 

bound, he flung himself over the rude wooden 
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parapet of the bridge, without regarding^ 
either the monkish habit with which he was- 
still encumbered, or the fact that during the 
many years which he had passed in the 
monastery he had had no opportunity of 
practising the art of swimming, at one time, 
indeed, his greatest delight. Perhaps in- 
consequence of this self-forgetfiilness, on 
rising to the surface, he began to swim, with 
as much dexterity as if he had never abated 
the practice, towards the spot at which 
he had seen the lady sink. It was soon 
reached, but for some time he was unable to 
perceive any trace whatever of the object 
of his search. At length he observed 
what appeared to him a spot upon the sur- 
face of the water blacker even than the 
stream itself, and, moving towards it, was 
delighted to find his hand entangled in 
the long dark tresses which, a few 
moments before, he had seen waved by 
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the gentle wind of evening, as the lady sat 
on her perilous resting-place. Having drawn 
the form carefully towards him, and raised 
the face above the surface of the water, he 
proceeded towards the nearest bank, and, 
in a few moments, had deposited the life- 
less girl on the sward that lined the stream 
below the rocks. 

Where now was he to seek help ? Should 
he go to the castle, and leave the lady whom 
he had saved alone, and in such a condition ? 
At length he determined on the simple ex- 
pedient of raising his voice to its highest 
pitch, and calling for some assistance. He had 
hardly done so, when a voice that was not 
more than twenty yards distant, replied, 
telling him not to shout so loud, and that he 
would be with him before many minutes. 

The individual who now came upon the 
scene was Jeffrey the keeper, the messenger, 
it will be remembered, who summoned our 

F 
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brother Etienno to the castle on the night of 
the occurrences mentioned in an early chapter. 
The account of the accident which had just 
happened was soon told him, and, having 
set his new companion at work to chafe the 
lady's hands, he himself poured between her 
lips fix)m a flask a liquid which appecured to 
the youth's nostrils to be fine Usquebagh, of 
which there was a good store in the castle 
cellars. The little Alice, whom we have men- 
tioned before, was now the wife of Jefirey, 
and had risen to a high position among the 
servants at the castle, and Jeffrey having 
that day been obliged to go on a long errand, 
her duty as a wife compelled her to fill his 
flask with the most strengthening liquor that 
came within her reach. Thus, as good 
firequently arises from evil, this very petty 
larceny served the purpose of aiding in the 
restoration of the inanimate object of their 
care. 
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After a few moments of this treatment, 
«ome signs of returning life began to appear. 
Warmth returned, and the sKght heaving of 
the lady's bosom showed that respiration had 
re-commenced. Soon a heayy sigh succeeded, 
the eyes opened, aaid she raised herself, with 
a painful effort, into a sitting posture. She 
was about to demand some explanation of 
her strange situation, when Jeffrey begged 
•of her to remain silent until they .had 
removed her to the castle, and her 
i^trength had been sufficiently restored for 
inquiry and explanation. He then aided 
her to rise, and, her deliverer supporting 
her on his arm, they proceeded, under 
Jeffrey's guidance, in the direction of the 
castle. 

When they had arrived within some 
hundred yards of the entrance, the keeper ran 
forward to hasten the arrangements for the 
reception of the young lady, and the speedy 
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application of such restoratives as might be 
found necessary. 

In the mean time, it is right to mention 
something of the two persons whom he had 
left behind, and who had suddenly been 
thrown into such close companionship by 
the untoward accident which we have just 
narrated. Was it well or ill for them that 
they had so met ? Were they, in after daySy 
to look back with joy or sorrow on the 
'occurrence by which, from being total 
strangers, they were brought into a reliation 
so peculiar, and in a certain sense so in- 
timate? This question the sequel of our 
story must answer. 

The reader will already have conjectured 
that the lady was the daughter of the 
Countess of Garden, and the same with the 
child who has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter as being the on^y issue of her first 
marriage, and as having accompanied her to 
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England after her second. She bore on her 
features marks of an ItaKan origiir in the 
dark hair and eyes, and rich oKve com- 
plexion so frequently seen in that country; 
but the indications of vehement and ill- 
governed passion, which so often mar the 
brightest beauty of that land of grace, were, 
in her, subdued by the most exquisite soft- 
ness of expression and the utmost gentleness 
6£ demeanour. Indeed, to see her in her 
ordinary moments, no one could have sup- 
posed her capable of the tranquil and 
intrepid conduct in the midst of danger 
which she had so recently displayed. Her 
light and delicate figure harmonized happily 
with this softness of her features, which even 
in their repose were very lovely; but pos- 
rsessed an attraction far greater than mere 
beauty in their free play of expression, 
:as joy and hope, solicitude, or pleasure, 
fiwept over them, like the lights and shadows 
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of summer over the green slopes and 
luxuriant bosom of our delightful valley. 

The name of her conductor, who should 
before have been formally introduced to the 
reader, was Adrien de Montfort; and it 
certainly would have been difficult to con- 
jecture, from anything in his appearance, 
that his life had been passed in the pursuit 
of scholarship, and that the business which 
he had come to undertake at the Castle of 
Garden was to regulate the peaceful accom- 
plishments of the young heir of its estates 

4 

and title. His tall and commanding figure 
and manly bearing had in them much more 
of the, soldier than the clerk, although he- 
had never seen a field of battle, and had 
pored with incessant study over the elo- 
quence and poetry, as well of the ancient 
as modern languages. His features, though 
not handsome, bore the unmistakable stamp 
of nobleness; and their clear and frank 
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expression, coupled with a singular softness 
in the lines of the mouth, invested his face 
with a great attractiveness. A careful 
observer of the lines of the human coun- 
tenance would have perceived that a proud 
and sensitive disposition had made them- 
selves discernible in certain lineaments, while 
an air of self-reliance and independence 
took away all appearance of weak suscepti- 
bility or over-refinement. 

By the time he and his charge had reached 
the entrance of the castle, the alarm which 
Jeffirey had given had brought into its 
spacious hall the Countess of Garden, fol- 
lowed by her son Edgar and several 
servants bearing lighted torches. As her 
daughter entered, there was but a slen- 
der display of maternal solicitude on the 
part of the Countess. Without taking the 
slightest notice of the presence of Adrien, 
she addressed the girl, who stood shivering 
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before her, in the harshest tones of a voice at 
best not melodious, and demanded of her an 
explanation of the extraordinary occurrence 
of which she had heard, and of the still more 
extraordinary situation in which she had 
been found with the young stranger. The 
story was soon told, and was received by the 
Countess without many words of sympathy 
or consolation. 

'^ You have well deserved,^' she said, " all 
that has befallen you, and somewhat more, 
for indulging in these romantic wanderings 
and foolhardy escapades ; but the lesson will 
be a cheap one if it would but cure you of 
such whimsical pastimes." 

^^ I had passed," began the girl, gently, 
^^ by that way a hundred times before, anji 
never apprehended — " 

^^ Peace, girl," interrupted the Countess. 
^* Do you imagine that it is an excuse for one 
act of folly that you have committed similar 
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ones on a hundred former occasions ? Go to 
your chamber, and take such remedies as 
will at least fit you to meet our guests at the 
■coming festivities." 

The girl passed on through the hall with- 
out reply, and the Countess then for the first 
time deigned to notice Adrien de Montfort, 
who had been standing at some distance 
from her, but completely within her view. 

" And you, sir," she said, raising her tone 
still higher. " What may your business have 
been prowling round the grounds of my 
•castle in the shades of evening ? Say what 
you may have to say, before we determine 
how we shall reward your intrusion and ex- 
press our thanks for your having been the 
'Cause, as it is too plain you were, of the 
agitation which led to an accident that might 
easily have proved fatal." 

^* As to my having been the cause of the 
accident," replied Adrien, " the young lady 
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will, I have no doubt, acquit me of that, as^ 
it occurred at a time when she must have 
been quite unconscious of my having even 
been in the vicinity. For my business, this 
packet, which I bear from the Abbot of St. 
Gervas, will, at least, disclose to you that I 
was not prowling about the grounds of your 
castle in the shades of evening without any 
legitimate purpose, but was simply comings 
where I had imdertaken to come." 

At these words, pronoimced with the ut- 
most calmness, and with some touch of haugh- 
tiness in the speaker^s voice, the Coimtess of 
Garden, unaccustomed to anything but the 
most abject submission and cringing replies* 
from those around her, became, whether 
from passion or some other cause, pale from 
the intensity of the effort wHch she made 
to control herself. For a short space she 
remained perfectly silent, and then, taking 
the packet which Adrien had handed to her 
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while he spoke, turned to the attendants, and 
desired them to take that young man to a 
distant chamber in one of the towers. She 
then strode from the hall, and, passing into* 
her own chamber, proceeded to examine the 
contents of the packet which she had just 
received, and from which she was to learn 
the attaixmients and quaMcations of the* 
fiiture companion and director of her son. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fEuicy. 

As Tou Like It, Act 4, Scene 3. 

Three persons' in the castle were now in their 
Tespective chambers agitated by feelings of 
no ordinary kind. The Countess, when she 
found herself alone, tore open the packet 
which Adrien had presented to her as con- 
taining an explanation of his appearance at 
her castle, and, having read it hurriedly, 
exclaimed, — 

" Extravagant praises from a cool-headed 
and sagacious man! If the youth possess 
half the qualifications mentioned here, he 
will, indeed, suit my purpose well, and 
train my boy as I would wish him to be 
trained for the high rdle which I propose for 
him in life. But this new-comer is a proud 
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and a bold spirit, and if I would retain him 
to serve my ends, he must be treated with 
suavity and soft words. These I will give ; 
but should his haughtiness exact more, I can- 
not answer for myself, and must forego the 
undoubted advantage to Edgar of such a pre- 
ceptor. I could, perhaps, bend myself to 
yield hiin deference as though I thought it 
meet to honour the vestment he wears, were 
it not that for some reason, I know not why, 
my spirit stood rebuked before his during 
the few moments that he was in my presence. 
Something in his tone and bearing disturbs 
me beyond what I can express. A day, how- 
ever, may come when he will find to his 
cost, that though I have used his services to 
further my ambitious ends, I am not one 
who readily forgets such bold and insolent 
language as he has dared to employ." 

The Countess, who, while she spoke the 
above words, had been pacing up and down 
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ilie floor of her chamber^ appeared to derire 
little eoniiolation from her la«t refleetioiL. 
She eontinued her agitated walk^ and gare 
erery ingn of deeper dkturbance than the 
appearance and language of the newly- 
arrired ntranger could reasonably aeeonnt 
for. Her evU and tyrannical temper had^ 
indeed^ been perturbed in the early part of 
thin day by an unexpected cheeky greater 
than any it liad muitained since nhe became 
muftrem of the eajrtle afiter the death of the 
^arl — a cheeky too^ from a qaarter where 
»he anticipated nothing but mbmimon^ and 
with regard to an object of ambition only 
meofnd to tho«(e fihe contemplated for Edgar^ 
and^ indeed^ in nome degree connected with 
them. Thin wan the marriage of her 
daughter^ Adeline^ with a nobleman of rant 
wealth and ancient &mily^ who lived at no 
great distance in an adjoining county^ and 
liad giren nignn of the most entire willing' 
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ness to fall in with the wishes of the 
Countess. This lover was the Baron of 
Edringham, a frank and generous gentle- 
man, but not endowed by nature with a 
very strong understanding, nor furnished, 
by culture, with much refinement either of 
manners or of mind. On the morning of 
the day which was now closing there had 
been, as already hinted, a hawking party 
in the grounds of Garden, at which the 
dountess and her daughter, as well as the 
Baron of Edringham, were present; and 
before starting to take part in this favourite 
jsport, the Countess determined to break to 
her daughter her resolution, that in the 
almost certain event of the Baron demanding 
her hand, it should be bestowed upon him. 
On doing so, however, she encountered, 
instead of the immediate acquiescence which 
-she confidently anticipated, a declaration of 
Antipathy, which gradually swelled into an 
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outburst of the most vehement aversion and 
almost disgust. After an angry and un^ 
availing altercation, in which the Countess 
attempted to bend her daughter's will by 
every threat which the ingenious cruelty of 
her disposition could suggest, they had both 
been obliged to make the necessary pre- 
parations for departure to the hawking 
ground. 

This subject, which now formed one of 
the troubled ingredients of the Countess's 
meditations, was not, as it may be easily 
supposed, absent from the thoughts of the 
lovely girl whom her mother was so de- 
liberately bent upon sacrificing on the altar 
of ambition. It was in the endeavour to tran- 
quillize her mind that Adeline had wandered 
forth after her return from the hawking 
party, and had reached the romantic spot 
where Adrien had first seen her. As she 
sat plucking the petals from the wild flowers 
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she had gathered, her mind was busied in 
considering the best means by which to 
resist to the death her mother's odious 
proposal; and she now, in the secrecy of 
her chamber, reverted to, and brooded over, 
the same subject till the night was far 
advanced. The texture of her thoughts, 
however, was not composed exclusively of 
these sombre threads. Across her medita- 
tions there shot from time to time the re- 
collection, not unattended with pleasure, of 
the last occurrences of the evening. There 
was something of romance far from dis- 
agreeable to her youthful imagination in 
the circumstance that she had been rescued 
from an imminent danger by a youth who 
seemed almost to have started from the earth 
to act as lier deliverer. The painftd nature 
of the other subject led her by degrees to 
dwell more and more continuously on these 
pleasing reflections; and, before she slept, 

G 
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she had formed the resolution that she would 
seek an early opportunity of removing from 
the mind of her deliverer the painful im- 
pression which her mother's unjust suspicion 
must have made on him. How far she 
thought this a duty, and how far she felt it 
to be a pleasure, she could not, perhaps, 
herself have told; but having caught her 
mother's words as she was retiring from 
the hall at the Countess's command, she 
fully resolved that she would make what- 
ever atonement lay in her power; and 
in this pleasant resolution her mind was 
fixed, when sleep for a time put an end 
alike to pleasant and painful reflections. 

When Adrien had been conducted into his 
chamber, and with the aid of JeflGrey, who 
had volunteered to act in this behalf, had 
changed his dripping garments, his thoughts 
too recurred to the events of the evening. 
His proud spirit had been stung to the quick 
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by the insolent reception given him by the 
Countess ; but when he had half resolved to 
quit the castle and return to the peaceful 
abode where insult a^id disdain were things 
unknown, the vision of the lady he ha^ 
rescued rose before his eyes, and in some 
mysterious way put to flight every thought 
of contumely and humiliation. 

While he was engaged in this alternation 
of disagreeable and agreeable reflections, 
Jeflfrey, who had disappeared a short time 
before, returned, followed by an attendant 
bearing an abundant supply of provisions, 
which, it may weU be supposed, were not. 
unacceptable to the weary traveller. The 
attendant having retired, Jeflfrey commenced 
a conversation with Adrien by assuring him, 
greatly to his surprise, that if there were any 
service which he conld at any time render 
him, that he had only to mention it, and 
that it would be done; adding, that he 
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belieyed he might say the same for eyeiy 
serYant in the castle. 

Adrien thanked him for his kind inten- 
tions ; but, in doing so, must haye betrayed 
some symptoms of smprise at his haying 
carried the castle, as it were, by storm^ and 
achieyed in a moment so high a degree of 
popularity. For this, or some other reason, 
JeSrey thought some further explanation 
necessary, and^ accordingly, proceeded to 
the following effect : — 

'^ The truth is, sir, that besides saying the 
Lady Adeline, whom we aQ loye, and haye 
loved firom a child, and being, moreoyer, 
yourseli^ as has been proyed, a fearless 
gentleman, you haye done us all much 
pleasure when you were speaking with my 
lady in the hall to-night. It is now eleyen 
years since my lord the Earl died, and from 
that hour to this she has treated man, 
woman, and child, inside the castle and 
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outside it too, as though they were no better 
than the brute beasts; and let her tongue 
be as cruel as it would, no one ventured to 
return her word for word, or gainsay her 
will, but shrank beneath it like whipped 
curs. You may guess, sir, that they loved 
her none the better for this, and when you 
to-night tossed her back her rude and insult- 
ing words into her very teeth, and withal so 
quietly and so like a true-bom gentleman, 
there was not a servant in the hall that 
would not have flung her over the cascade 
above the bridge if you had desired him. 
But what I want chiefly to tell you, sir, is 
not to be beguiled if her ladyship, knowing 
she cannot safely speak her proud and 
liurtfiil words to you, change her way, 
und talk softly; for she never forgives, 
though she may bide long enough for her 
revenge." 

At this point, Adrien endeavoured to avert 
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the subject of Jeffrey's discourse, which he 
idtimately succeeded in doing — renewing^ 
however, his thanks for the offered goodwill, 
and begging Jeffirey to leave him now to 
repose, as he was very weary, and to be 
kind enough to arouse him soon after sunrise 
on the following morning. 

Jeffrey retired accordingly, and before 
many minutes the weary traveller was folded 
in the soft arms of slumber. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Never did I hear 
Suc& gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

A Midsummer NigMa Dream^ Act 4, Scene 1. 

On the following day, at an early hour, the 
courtyard of the castle was a scene of the 
utmost bustle and confusion. The festivities 
to which the Countess alluded in speaking 
to her daughter were to commence upon 
that day, and nobles and gentry were already 
thronging from many different directions to 
share the magnificent hospitality which the 
Countess loved to display. Many pastimes 
were in contemplation — games for the pea- 
santry, hawking and the hunting of the stag 
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and boar for the gentry and higher class of 
her retainers. The pursuit of the boax, the 
most popular as well as the most perilous 
sport of our time, was to take place on the 
last day, and a superb feast on the evening 
of the same day was to conclude the display 
of the Countess's prodigality. 

Everything seemed to favour the success 
of the entertainment, and at length the day 
arrived on which the savage and fearless 
brute was to be roused from his lair and to 
meet his doom. The most unusual circum- 
stance connected with the spectacle was to 
be, that a bevy of ladies were to be spec- 
tators of its perilous scapes and sanguinary 
termination. 

The position from which they were to 
look on was a lofty crag, which rose abruptly 
from among the trees on one side of our 
valley. Its sides were precipitous, and its 
summit, which commanded a complete view of 
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ihe whole valley and vast forests of Garden, 
was accessible only by one, and that a 
very narrow path. As this approach was 
yarded by two stalwart men-at-arms, the 
position of the spectators on this elevated 
spot appeared to be one of absolute security, 
even if the infuriated brute should by any 
Accident pass the cordon of men and hounds 
by which he was to be gradually enclosed. 

The day arose in the same propitious 
^splendour as the previous ones; and at an 
early hour, amid the rattle of hunting-spears 
and the deep-mouthed baying of hounds, the ^ 
cavalcade of ladies, attended by a chosen 
escort of barons and gentlemen, issued from 
the courtyard and wound along the hill-side 
in the direction of the eminence from which 
they were to view the dangerous pastime of 
the day. 

As the cavalcade started, Adrien, who 
during the festivities had occupied an equi- 
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vocal and even painful position, was walking' 
in one of the shrubberies adjoining the castle 
with the most disconsolate air. He could 
not join the party of spectators uninvited, 
and he did not think it becoming either 
his position or monastic habit to join those 
who were to take an actual part in the 
chase, while to mix in the general crowd 
would have been in the highest degree re- 
pugnant to him. The Countess, however, 
who was in her most gracious and con- 
descending mood, and, besides, had her special 
reasons for making the castle attractive to 
him, perceived him as she passed, and, call- 
ing him to the side of her palfrey, begged 
him, as if it were a favour to herself, to 
follow them to the place of observation, and 
view the sports along with them. Adrien 
would, perhaps, have preferred to have re- 
mained alone, but to decline so gracious an 
invitation was impossible, and accordingly,. 
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he proceeded to obtain a horse, and soon 
overtook the brilliant party, and mingled 
among the cavaliers, who formed, as it were^ 
the rear-guard of the peaceful army. 

It need hardly be observed, that the 
Countess had taken especial care that the 
Baron Edringham should form one of the 
small escort of gentlemen who had volun- 
teered to relinquish the pleasures of the 
chase for that of a,ccompanying and protect- 
ing the ladies, in case of any mischance. 

From the beginning of the festivities. 
Lady Adeline, though treating him some- 
what coldly, had carefully refrained from 
everything that could give her -mother the 
slightest umbrage ; and they now rode side 
by side among the last of the party, the 
Baron indulging in much high-flown rhetoric, 
more to the credit of the fluency of his 
tongue than the strength of his understand- 
ing. An occasional smile might, indeed^ 
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have been perceived playing about his com- 
panion's fair mouth, which, however, the 
unsuspecting Baron took as a mark of ap- 
proval, and of due appreciation of his 
style of courtship. Adrien, as he rode be- 
hind, caught now and then a glimpse of 
the lady's profile, and, as he did not hear 
the conversation, concluded at once that the 
Baron was making his society in the highest 
degree acceptable to his companion. Each 
day, indeed, had deepened his interest in 
every movement of Lady Adeline, who, with 
a woman's tact, had quickly perceived the 
delicate and somewhat unpleasant position 
in which Adrien was placed among her 
mother's guests, and had taken every op- 
portunity of diminishing, by kindness and 
thoughtfiilness, the embarrassment which she 
knew him to feel. It is not impossible that 
her beauty may have had some share in the 
interest she had excited in his mind ; but he 
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was touched much more deeply by the ex- 
quisite delicacy with which she conducted 
herself towards him. This he felt with keen- 
ness, proportioned to the sensibility of his 
proud and sensitive nature. He accordingly 
looked on what was passing a few yards 
before him with close attention, not wholly 
free from a sensation of pain, till the troop 
at length reached the foot of the eminence 
which was their destination, and, winding in 
single file up the narrow path already men- 
tioned, collected gradually upon the summit. 
The scene around and below was one of 
the most exciting and picturesque that can 
be imagined. The forest, interspersed with 
spacious glades, stretched away from their 
feet to the sea ; along the hill-top hundreds 
of armed retainers of the family of Garden 
formed a line extending for more than a mile, 
stationed for the purpose of driving back 
the victim of the day's amusement, in case^ 
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on issuing from his lair, he should seek to 
escape in that direction. [On the hill-side 
might be seen, from time to time, the hmiters 
— some mounted, some on foot — amoving 
among the trees, or scouring, at fiill gallop, 
the glades which lay between them. Here 
and there the brilliant costumes and the 
glittering hunting-spears shone in the sun, 
and the whole scene was ftirther enlivened 
by the baying of the noble mastiffs borne 
upon the breeze. I had mounted the watch- 
tower to look out upon this scene, and I will 
confess, that although my heart has grown 
old, and my calling is one that is a stranger 
to war and the chase, 1 was stirred by what 
I saw as by the sound of a bugle or the 
strains of martial music. 

The circle of hunters now closed in around 
the lair of the boar, and it soon became 
apparent that he was disturbed, by the sound 
of breaking boughs and the swaying of the 
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shrubs in certain parts of the copse. Pre- 
sently he might be seen rushing like a 
thunderbolt across an open glade, with the 
hounds upon his track, though at a consider- 
able distance. Having endeavoured in 
.several places to find an outlet through the 
line of hunters, he at last turned towards the 
part of it which lay next the eminence 
on which the feir spectators were placed; 
then, as if in despair, made a furious rush, 
and, after having ripped open the horse 
of one of the hunters with his tusks, burst 
through, and, with a fragment of a hunting- 
spear still quivering in his chine, made for 
the path leading to the spot where the ladies 
stood. The two men-at-arms advanced 
boldly to turn him back, but he prostrated 
one of them by the mere force of his rush, 
while he flung the other over the side of the 
pathway with a broken limb and a severe 
gash in one of his thighs. Between him and 
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the helpless group upon the summit there 
now remained no obstacle whatever to check 
or even to delay his course. 

To convey any adequate idea of the ter- 
rible situation would be impossible ; but some 
may be formed horn the circumstance that 
the group — ^most of them women, the rest 
unarmed, and against such a monster as 
helpless as women — stood upon a spot preci- 
pitous on every side save the one up which 
the infuriated brute was advancing. The 
very horses became conscious of the danger 
which beset them, and commenced to plunge 
frantically, while the uproar and disorder 
were made more frightful by the wild shrieks 
of some of the ladies. At this crisis, the 
Baron Edringham, who, as has been said, 
was not wanting in courage, and was further 
stimulated by the presence of the lady to 
whom he had given his heart, sprang from 
his horse and advanced recklessly to the top 
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of the pathway, though unarmed and inca- 
pable of oflfering more than a momentary 
impediment to the advance of the assailant. 

Fortunately for him, just as he reached 
the top of the pathway, he struck his foot, in 
his awkward haste, against a fragment of the 
rock, and measured his length exactly across 
the place where the boar would have to pass 
in his ascent. Even a momentary delay in 
his onward course appeared impossible, and 
it seemed certain that the luckless Baron 
would be his first victim, when Adrien, who 
had hitherto remained in a retired position 
in the background of the party, now came 
forward, and at one bound placed himself 
some yards below the fallen body of the 
BaroB, and directly in the course of the 
advancing monster. Like the rest, he was 
unarmed, but some formidable weapons were 
to be had on every side, in the form of frag- 
ments of the rock, angular and of great size. 

H 
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One of these Adrlen seized, and, raising it 
with both hands above his head, stood calmly 
awaiting the onset. Hardly a moment elapsed 
till the hideous animal came rushing forward 
to within a few paces of the spot where 
he stood, when, taking a deliberate aim, he 
launched the stone at the forehead of the 
advancing monster. So well was the missile 
directed, that though it did not light full on 
the head, one of its sharp points struck the 
eye which was nearest, forcing it out and 
smashing in the bone above it. For an 
instant the animal was arrested by the 
stunning blow, but, soon recovering himself, 
made a dash at the place where he supposed 
his antagonist to stand. Bewildered, how- 
ever, by the severity of his wound, blinded, 
and maddened with rage and pain, he mis- 
directed his attack, and, springing too much 
to the side of the path, fell into a rugged 
cleft which skirted it, and became fastened 
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fl.t the bottom. Adrien now leaned over the 
•cleft, and, pulling out the £ragmeht of the 
hunting-spear, which we have said remained 
fixed in the beast's back, was proceeding to 
despatch him, when he perceived the young 
Earl of Garden, followed by some others of 
the hunting party, drawing near, and already 
upon 'the pathway. With the utmost com- 
posure, and as if engaged in the most 
ordinary occupation, he checked his hand, 
raised himself fipom the ground, and called 
to the Earl to alight and give the coup de 
grdce to their vanquished foe. The delighted 
boy leaped £rom his horse, and, taking 
Adrien's former position, drove the spear 
into the animal's side just behind the fore- 
leg, and soon rendered harmless the career 
which a few minutes before had seemed 
fraught with destruction to so many help- 
less victims. 

The unhappy Baron, who had been deprived 
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of the glory of dying in defence of the object 
of his adoration, was the first to recover him-^ 
self, and, with that real generosity which 
formed part of his character, hastened for^ 
ward, and was the first to thank and con- 
gratulate his successful rival. As the throng 
above gradually shook off their dismay, they ,^ 
too^ joined in showering admiration and 
praise upon Adrien's head, who stood blush- 
ing and covered with confusion. The first 
among the ladies to offer her congratulations- 
was his kind Mend, for such he could not 
help feeling her to be. Lady Adeline, who,, 
never having lost her self-possession during 
the hour of danger, had seen the entire trans- 
action, and was fcdly able to appreciate the 
courage that had been displayed. Adrien at 
length, fairly overcome by the splendour of 
his ovation, which he seemed altogether 
unable to imderstand, made his escape on 
the plea of recovering his horse, which, on 



1 
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getting jfree of its rider, had given vent to its 

terror by dashing several times round the 
summit of the eminence, and finally, when 
it ' found the descent clear, disappearing 
along it into the forest below. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Sight batefdl, sight tormenting ! Thns these two,. 
Imparadis'd in one another's arms, 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on blisa 

Paradise Lost^ 6. 4. 

The sport of the day having thus come ta 
an unexpected conclusion, and the day 
besides being far spent, the party commenced 
their return homewards, and had proceeded 
some distance, much in the same order in 
which they had arrived, when Adrien ap- 
peared on his recovered steed, coming down 
a pathway at right angles to the road which 
the cavalcade were pursuing. On catching 
sight of him, the good-natured Baron again, 
as it were, swooped upon his devoted head. 
Begging of him to approach, he covered him 
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with fulsome adulation, intended in kindness, 
but producing the greatest unpleasantness 
to its object. His want of tact displayed 
itself on every occasion, and he concluded 
by saying that truly he thought that one 
so fearless was more suited for the shirt of 
mail than the cowl, and that he handled 
a boar-spear as adroitly as if his proper 
vocation were not in the study with pen 
and ink-horn. 

On thils coarse allusion to his position at the 
castle, Adrien's face flushed with anger and 
mortification; but in a moment, recollecting 
the extreme kindliness of the Baron's beha- 
viour, he checked himself, and replied that he 
felt that he had done nothing that the Baron 
Edringham would not have done much better 
had fortime favoured him, and that he him- 
self had no merit save that of having been 
near enough to take his place when he fell. 

The party had now reached the castle, 
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where the feast of the evening soon com- 
menced. Adrien was toasted under the 
name of the daring monk, and when the 
jovial assemblage broke up, a head less 
steady than his would have been turned by 
the events of the day. As it was, he retired 
to rest with a mind much more occupied by 
one fair image than by any achievements of 
his own, or the laudations which had been 
so freely showered upon him. 

Before noon on the following day, the 
brilliant circle of the previous evening had 
dispersed to their respective homes, amid 
many graceful leave-takings and expressions 
of thanks for the Countess's superb hospi- 
tality. It was observed by some that the 
Baron appeared to be downcast, and to have 
lost the boisterous gaiety which he generally 
exhibited, yet the manner of Lady Adeline 
had changed in no respect. The same re- 
served, not unkind demeanour, which she 
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had at first determined on was maintained 
to the last; but it was evidently with a feel- 
ing of the deepest relief that she saw the 
iestivities close, and the guests departing 
from the castle gates. 

The castle now resumed its wonted appear- 
ance of gloom and loneliness, and its four 
principal inhabitants settled down into their 
natural relation. The Countess, who during 
the festivities had been a model of sweet- 
tempered and smiling courtesy, made up for 
her self-restraint by an unusual .indulgence 
of her tyrannical and violent temper. She 
had fiilly anticipated that before the close of 
her entertainment Baron Edringham would 
have demanded and received the hand of 
her daughter, and that thus the first step 
would have been taken in the path of her 
ambition by the formation of an alliance 
with one of the wealthiest nobles in England. 
For her daughter's interest, indeed, she 
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cared but little. Her son and his aggrandize- 
ment had become her absorbing object ; and 
such a connexion could not but prove some 
day of importance in the career which she 
designed for him, and which her southern 
imagination had painted in the most brilliant 
colours. She was now accordingly exasperated 
to the height of fiiry against her unhappy 
daughter. One day she treated her with the 
most cutting coldness, hardly deigning to 
reply to her gentlest speech, or replying 
with some bitter sarcasm; the next she 
would assail her with a torrent of the most 
cruel vituperation, even in the presence of 
Adrien, and sometimes of the domestics 
themselves, and drive the unfortunate girl 
to her chamber in a flood of tears. 

As if to atone for such treatment of one 
child, she indulged towards the other in 
every excess of maternal weakness. What- 
ever Edgar commanded was instantly done* 
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His insolence to the domestics, which was 
sometimes worthy of the source from which 
he derived it, was rather encouraged and 
applauded as a sign of a high and command- 
ing spirit; and when occasionally he vented 
his ill temper upon herself, his only punish- 
ment was to get the object of his desire, and 
to be restored to good temper by the most 
lavish caresses. For him she had sacrificed 

« 

conscience and peace of mind, and why 
should she not with them give him every- 
thing that his caprice could demand or 
maternal indulgence devise? 

Adrien's position was at once most agree- 
able and most trying. Unlike persons 
engaged in such duties, he was treated by 
the domestics of the castle with the utmost 
deference and respect. The young Earl, 
petulant and imgovemable towards every 
oi;ie else, obeyed Adrien's slightest wish 
without hesitation. The kindness of Lady 
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Adeline continued uniform ; and as he 
was treated in all respects by the politic 
<3ountess as really the companion and friend 
of her son, the easiest relations soon sprang 
up between him and the sister of his charge. 
But the Countess herself, plausible and in- 
sincere as she was, seemed at times unable 
1;o control her insolence even towards him ; 
and it was with much difficulty that, upon 
several occasions^ he restrained himself from 
at once breaking free from an engagement 
which, though bringing him so ^much 
pleasure, exposed him continually to the 
unjust and capricious outbursts of an un- 
.governable temper. 

The studies which he pursued with the 
young Earl were a source of real satisfaction 
to him. The boy was apt, and seemed fiilly 
to enter into the spirit of his mother's pro- 
jects, and to regard the accomplishments 
which Adrien taught as a necessary prepa- 
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ration for a day when he, as one of the 
most powerful and wealthy of the English 
nobles, would shine in the courts of the 
Continent, where his mother's powerful con- 
nexions would find him easy access, and 
open to him a career of boundless am- 
bition. 

But a much higher pleasure to Adrien 
resulted from the indirect guidance of the 
taste of Lady Adeline, who, though speaking 
her mother's language, found many difficulties 
when she came to peruse the charming poems 
of which Italian genius was, in that 
age, so prolific. Over these flowery but 
dangerous regions they wandered together, 
at first in short excursions, but afterwards 
in wider circles, till sometimes time was 
forgotten, and even prudence and the certain 
wrath of the despotic Coimtess disappeared 
altogether fi:om their recollection. In this 
way many months passed, when these happy 
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relations were disturbed by an imexpected 
catastrophe. 

The Countess, in her overweening confi- 
dence, had remained singularly blind to the 
growing intimacy — to use no stronger 
term — ^between Adrien and her daughter. 
The perfect simplicity and openness with 
which they conducted themselves may have 
partly accounted for this, but it was more 
probably due to the absolute certainty she 
felt that she could, without fail, crush her 
daughter's resistance by some extreme 
measure if milder ones did not previously 
induce her to acquiesce in the schemes that 
had been formed for her fiiture life. The 
true position of aflGairs was, however, 
rudely thrust upon her attention when the 
delightful intercourse which has been men^ 
tioned in a foregoing page had continued 
for some few months. 

One afternoon, in the early part of the 
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43uminer following that at the close of which 
Adrien had reached the castle^ Edgar was 
-going to bring out some young falcons to 
test their training on the mountain side 
before using them in any actual sport. Adrien 
and his sister were to accompany him, to give 
their opinion on the proficiency of the young 
birds. The party accordingly started, ac- 
*companied by only one or two attendants, 
and within a very short time they and the 
impetuous boy had wandered completely out 
of sight, leaving Adrien and Lady Adeline 
on the hill-side alone. Finding themselves 
-deserted, they turned their footsteps home- 
wards, and approached the castle on the 
aide of the pleasure-grounds. Their way 
led them past a small bower, half hidden 
by the trees of one of the shrubberies where 
they had that morning been engaged together 
in reading some passages of the immortal 
work of Dante. The volume still lay unclosed 
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on a small rustic table, and Adrien, to whom 
it belonged, entered the bower, and, taking 
it up, began to read some lines at the placa 
where the book was open. The passage was- 
that marvellous one where the poet describes 
the loves and punishment of Francesca di 
Rimini and her lover. Carried away by the 
beauty and tenderness of this saddest of 
poetic creations, he went on as far as the 
lines which describe the first embrace of the 
lovers. Here, overcome by the feelings^ 
which the whole had excited, he closed the 
book, as if unable to trust himself further. 
The silence was first broken by his com- 
panion. 

^^ Beautiful, most beautifiil ! " she exclaimed^ 
while two tears stood trembling in her eyes. 

" But fervid as was the soul of Dante, he 
could never have felt, as a woman feels it, 
the passion he attempts to pourtray ; had he 
done so, he must have known that thus to 
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wander througli eternity, though in silence, 
by the side of one we loved would be 
rapture and not punishment." 

" You forget, my enthusiastic pupil," said 
Adrien, smiling, perhaps to conceal his sym- 
pathy with her feeling, — "you forget that 
theirs was now no bed of roses. They were 
straying no longer through the rich fragrance 
of the lemon groves of Rimini, basking no 
longer in the genial sunshine of our earth, 
but wafted, in a dim region, by cold winds, 
in a perpetual round and in eternal silence. 
Ages of hopeless end would see them wan- 
dering as they wandered then, without 
respite, without pity, without reprieve. 
Were I disposed to jest, I might say that 
at the close of the first million years 
even a woman's constancy might desire 
to see some new society. Your sex, you 
know, is proverbially not fond of silence; 
and I greatly fear that when it not only 
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canio in at the door, but remained 80 long in 
the household, that poor love would despair^ 
and at last fly out of the window, as the 
proverb says he does at the approach of 
poverty." 

"And are you, too,*' said Adeline, with 
the most serious simplicity, " unable to feel 
in all its intensity what love involves ? Arc 
you, too, ignorant of its meaning? You 
force me to think that, little as you make of 
us, woman, and woman only, can truly feel 
this passion, and woman only, therefore, can 
interpret it. To leave behind the poor 
domain of self; to live, and breathe, and 
have our being in the being of another ; to 
mingle our thoughts with his,— in him to 
forget every external pain, and by his side 
to ask no further pleasure, — ^this is love. And 
if it be, how could the lapse of time in a 
sunless region, the chilling wind, or the ever- 
lasting round, be aught but a perpetuity of 
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joy, a rapture that should know no end, a 
paradise, and not a hell ? " 

" I will speak seriously," replied Adrien, 
" since my levity seems to offend you. But 
still I must speak in defence of my noble 
Dante, who knew and felt [aU things, for the 
most part, as I think, with unerring truth. 
All you have said would doubtless be so had 
the love been pure as that you speak of — 
had no voice been ever ringing in the ear of 
conscience, and recalling recollections of 
guUt and shame. But love that is not inno- 
cent has no spell wherewith to silence the 
tongue of splf-reproach, and leave the heart 
^elf-abandoned, a willing and loving sacrifice 
to another. You judge by your own heart, 
and attribute to Francesca a love as stainless 
ss would glow in your bosom if one should 
€ome blessed with the happy art to kindle 
such a flame." 

As he spoke these last words, Adeline, 
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whose eyes h9.d been cast upon the ground,, 
raised them to his. The glance was but 
momentary — ^not a word was spoken ; but 
no language could have conveyed with 
greater distinctness that each was undisputed 
sovereign in the heart of the other. 

Slight as had been the action, and tran-^ 
sient as was the flash of their mutual intelli- 
gence, Adeline's delicacy seemed to shrink 
back trembling at her own temerity, and 
a deep blush poured into her cheek and 
gradually suflFused itself over her fore-^ 
head and temples, and even covered with 
its rosy tint her throat and shoulder. 
She mastered herself sufficiently, howevery 
to conceal her embarrassment by saying 
playfully,— 

" Well, your defence is ingenious, and in 
consideration of it I will in part forgive your 
heresy. But some punishment I must inflict^ 
and it shall be that we do now return to the 
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'Castle, and that you shall not see me again 
till to-morrow at noon." 

" I can bear such a sentence," said Adrien, 
^^ but only in one way, by looking forward 
to its consummation." 

It was indeed time that the term of 
punishment should commence, for the shades 
of evening were falling fast over hill-side and 
valley, and the eve was already growing 
chilly with the falling dews. The evening 
-star, too, had just risen above one of the 
hills that bounded the valley of Garden, and 
seemed to skim along the feathery crest of 
ash and larch that fidnged the summit. Its 
tender beauty arrested them both at once. 
They paused and gazed for a moment. 
Adrien was the first to speak. 

"Fair emblem," he said, as if addressing the 
star itself, " of hope, of honour, and of love." 

" Emblem, too," said Adeline, " of love's 
imclouded joy." 
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The words were hardly spoken when a 
dark and angry clond, with a ragged firinge 
of grey, sweeping before the wind, passed 
between them and the beautifbl object, and 
blotted it in a moment £rom their view. 

Adeline instinctiYely moved doser to 
Adrien's side, and they continued their walk 
towards the castle in silence. 

While this pleasant interlude was passing,, 
a third person had come unobserred upon 
the scene. The Countess had that day been 
in a more than usually restless mood. Her 
perturbed and uneasy spirit seemed to be- 
come more so amid the stillness and beauty 
of the declining day, and she had wandered 
forth, as if in the hope that the calm of 
evening might shed some of its tranquiUity 
upon her tossing and feverish soul. In the 
course of her walk she came suddenly into 
the neighbourhood of the bower where 
Adrien and Adeline were still lingering, and,. 
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arrested by the sound of voices, she stepped 
hastily off the footpath, and concealed herself 

within earshot of the conversation which 
was passing. She was, indeed, too late to 
hear more than the last few sentences of 
what had passed between Adrien and her 
daughter, but these were sufficient to disclose 
to her how fatal had been her blindness, and 
how serious an obstacle she had allowed to 
spring up to the accomplishment of the 
matrimonial project on which she had set 
her heart. 

To describe the feelings of rage and 
hatred that chased each other through her 
mind as she stood listening, and after- 
wards watching the unconscious pair, as they 
left the bower and strolled towards home, 
would be impossible. Her face was covered 
with a deadly pallor, and she clutched the 
branch of a tree that stood close behind her, 
as if to restrain herself from bounding. 
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tigress-like, on the unhappy objects of her 
rage as they passed along close to the place 
of her concealment ; while the cruelty and 
malignity that was depicted on every linea- 
ment was such as one might conceive to 
have distorted the features of the Tempter 
himself, as he gazed with envy at the 
innocent delights of our first parents in their 
yet happy home. 

When they were out of sight, she at 
length issued from the copse-wood, and, 
choosing a secluded path, paced to and fro 
to calm her turbulent passions so far as to 
be able to arrive at some sound conclusion 
as to the best mode of crushing this fresh 
impediment to her plans. Shoidd she place 
her daughter under such restraint as would 
be tantamoimt to a complete separation 
between her and the youth who had made 
so great an advance, if not in her affections, 
at least to the highest degree of intimacy? 
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Would it, on the contrary, be more judicious 
io remove her daughter to the charge of 
some of her relations in Italy, under the 
pretence of pleasure and a visit to the 
•country of her birth, or should she cut the 
knot by openly reproaching Adrien with 
his conduct, and driving him from her 
household with contumely ? 

The removal of her daughter to Italy was 
the solution of her difficulty which she cer- 
tainly would have adopted, had it not been 
that such a separation might have given 
Baron Edringham's unabated ardour time 
to cool, and thus frustrated the very end 
which she so earnestly desired to attain. 
Each of the other alternatives also presented 
many considerations most unpleasing to her 
mind, and the shades of night came upon 
her stiU pacing to and fro, distracted and 
unresolved. At length, worn out in body 
and mind, she re-entered the castle, and, 
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« 

dreading her own inability to curb her 
passions shotdd she encounter either of the 
delinquents^ she dragged herself to her 
chamber; determined to wait there the 
calmer reflections which morning was sure 
to bring. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Come away, come away, 

Hark to the smumons ; 
Come in your war array, 

Qentles and commons. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

MoENiNG did, indeed, bring a solution of her 
perplexity more complete than could have 
been anticipated. 

Soon after daybreak a courier, fiiUy 
armed, rode to the castle gate, knocked 
loudly for admittance, and, upon obtaining 
it, said that he came with a letter for the 
Countess from his honoured lord the King*, 
and that he must see her ladyship imme- 
diately, to deliver his missive and receive 
her reply. The Countess soon issued from 
her chamber, and, attended by her son^ 
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received the messenger in the great hall 
with much dignity. Having opened and 
read the royal letter, she replied that His 
Majesty's behest would be at once and 
exactly obeyed, and that she would dispatch 
a written reply to this effect without loss of 
time. 

The King's missive was brief and to the 
point. War had broken out, it said, anew 
between France and England, and His 
Majesty's liege subjects were, within fourteen 
days, to have their due contingent of horse 
and foot men ready for Ixansport into 
France. Having regard to the sex of the 
-Countess and the age of her son, the troops 
io be supplied by the Earl of Garden were 
to be placed under the command of Baron 
Edringham, who would himself be coming 
fit the appointed time with large reinforce- 
ments. 

Not a moment was lost by the Countess in 
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dispatching messengers far and wide ta 
summon the troops she was bound to supply 
from hill-side and valley throughout the 
vast estates of Garden, and in making all 
necessary preparations for having them in 
readiness to proceed, under the command of 
Baron Edringham, to the place of rendezvous. 
But she was not in the mean time forgetful 
of her own domestic difficulties. The de- 
parture from England of Lord Edringham, 
removed the only objection to one of the 
three courses which she had been revolving 
in her mind with reference to her insub- 
ordinate daughter. His absence was certain 
to last for some considerable time, and her 
resolution was accordingly taken to retain 
Adrien at the castle, and to dispatch hei*^ 
daughter without delay to her brother, the 
Marquis de Villino, in his castle among the 
Apennines. In solitude, and under a strict 
surveillance, she might learn obedience ; and 
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when the French wars were over, and Adrien 
dismissed from the castle,, she might be 
brought home in a more pliant frame of 
mind, and become the wife of her noble and 
opulent suitor. 

With the Countess action did not lag fax 
behind decision. Her first step was to re- 
quest as a high favour that Adrien would be 
the bearer of an important message to Lord 
Edringham. He could start, she said, early 
on the following morning; the Baron's 
castle would be easily reached in one day, 
and if he wished he could return upon the 
next. As, however, no answer was required 
to her communication, he might, if he 
wished, share the Baron's hospitality for a 
longer time. Adrien of course accepted the 
trust, and made preparations to start early 
on the following day. 

While he was thus engaged, at an 
advanced hour, in the night, he was sur- 
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prised by a knock at his chamber door, 
followed by the appearance of his friend 

J^efl5rey, wearing a very solemn and 
mysterious aspect. After much circumlocu- 
tion his tale commenced, and came briefly 
to this. He had been returning late in the 
evening to the castle, when he had been 
stopped by hearing voices engaged in 
earnest conversation. One of them, the voice 
of a woman, was explaining the course 
which she wished to be taken in conveying 
some one from the castle to Italy, and 
describing the escort which she wished to be 

' provided. The other voice was that of a man, 
and was so like, JeflBrey said, to the voice 
of one whom he knew to have been dead 
four years before, that it made his hair stand 
on end to listen. But what astonished him 
most was, that when their talk, of which he 
could only catch a small part, was finished, 
he saw the form of a woman issuing from the 
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trees, and, as he believed, entering the castle 
by one of the side doors. What became of 
the other speaker he coidd not tell, and, to 
speak the truth, he had been so terrified by 
hearing what he could not but think was a 
voice from the dead, that he did not much 
care to linger there longer. Being satisfied 
that danger was threatened to som^ one in 
the castle, he had determined to tell what 
he had heard to Adrien, and be guided by 
his advice. 

Adrien, though at first disposed to in- 
credulity by the element of the marvellous^ 
which JeflBrey had introduced, was, upon 
reflection, somewhat perplexed by what he 
had heard. To JeflErey he merely replied^ 
that he hoped his fears would prove ground- 
less, and if he heard or observed anything 
further, to be sure and let him know ; for the 
present his journey put it out of his power 
to have taken any action, even if the infer- 
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mation had been more explicit and alarming. 
At an early hour on the following morning 
he did accordingly set out, thinking very 
little of Jeffrey's narration, and a great deal 
qf the new scene of life, the mustering for 
war, which he would behold for the first time 
on his arrival at Edringham Castle. 

Before sunset on the same evening, a 
small troop on horseback, of whom Lady 
Adeline and her waiting-woman were two, 
left the castle, and proceeded at a rapid trot 
to the seaport at the end of the valley, where 
a larger escort received them, and conducted 
them on board a vessel which seemed to be 

ft 

awaiting their arrival in the bay. A few 
moments after her sails were spread, and, as 
the wind blew fresh, half-an-hour had not 
elapsed before her receding form became a 
mere speck, and at length disappeared 
beneath the horizon. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

I do accept thy offered courtesy. 

Mn.TOv's Ccmiu. 

On Adrien's arriyal at Edringham Castle, 
he was warmly welcomed by its owner. 
Preparations for getting the Baron's con- 
tingent imder weigh were in active progress. 
Adrien, at the request of his host, delayed 
his return for a day; and, when on the eve 
of starting, received an announcement that 
the Baron himself would go with him, as he 
wished to bid farewell to the Countess and 
her daughter before setting out on an ex- 
pedition which might be of considerable 
duration. He thought, in fact, in his sim- 
plicity, that on so touching an occasion he 
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would make one more appeal to the object 
of his homage ; and this time, perhaps, with 
Buccess. 

As he and Adrien were proceeding on 
their journey, the former, with many fresh 
expressions of gratitude, proposed to the 
latter that he should join him in his expedi- 
tion as his esquire, which, he made no doubt, 
would, to a youth of such spirit, open the 
way to high distinction. At this offer Adrien, 
remembering his own pacific habits and 
^education, was at first disposed to smile; 
but was so urgently pressed to accept it, and 
so strongly assured that there was no fear 
of his not soon acquiring all the needful 
accomplishments, that he at length yielded 
so &r as to ask for time to consider the 
proposal before making a final decision. On 
this understanding, the subject accordingly 
dropped. 

It must be confessed that a deep reluc- 
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tance to leave the castle, where life wa&' 
daily acquiring additional charms for him, 
had at least as much to do with AdrienV 
indecision aa any fear that Yns attainments 
would prove deficient, or that the peaceful 
tenor of his past life had incapacitated him 
for action in the tented field. Under other 
circumstances he would have seized with 
delight an opportunity of mingling in events 
of such vast importance and of so thriUing^ 
a nature as those which were evidently on 
the eve of occurring on the plains of France. 
Adrien, notwithstanding, before arriving at ' 
Garden Castle, had almost resolved to accept 
the offer that had been made to him, to 
abandon all thoughts of a soft and luxurious 
nature, and to plunge into the mighty strife 
which furnished an opportunity of winning 
himself a name. If he remained, how hope- 
less were his aspirations ! The delay could 
only be a period of soft and delusive plea- 
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csure, to be followed by heart-rending separa- 
tion and cruel disappointment. 

On arriving at the castle, he and his 
companion soon became aware that the ob- 
ject which had chiefly occupied the thoughts 
of both was no longer within its walls. The 
Countess, with female penetration, had fore- 
seen that a visit from her daughter's suitor 
before his departure was likely to take place ; 
that if he came, his suit would be again 
pressed, and, in her daughter's fi*ame of 
mind, most certainly rejected; and that such 
B, rejection would probably operate as a com- 
plete and final repulse. To prevent such a 
destruction of her hopes was one of the chief 
motives which had urged her to the summary 
jaction taken by her with regard to her 
daughter's departure. She assured the Baron, 
however, that had she anticipated the honour 
he had done her, she would have delayed 
her daughter's departure on what she called 
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her long-contemplated journey to her natire 
country, and gave him to understand that 
none would regret more deeply this occur- 
rence than Lady Adeline herself. 

Her mode of treating the subject to 
Adrien was somewhat different. Address- 
ing him in her moat conciliatory tones and 
most condescending manner, she told him 
confidentially that Lady Adeline had for 
some time past expressed herself as very 
weary of the monotonous life of the castle^ 
and the rude and micongenial society which 
she had sometimes to encounter; that 
she had accordingly determined to give 
her this agreeable change ; and that a 
suitable escort haying amexpectedly pre- 
sented itself, she had availed herself of 
an opportunity which might not occur 
again within a reasonable time. Her 
daughter, she said, had desired her to say 
farewell to Adrien in her name, and had 
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departed in the highest spirits on the 
previous evening. 

The party in the dining-hall in the castle 
on that evening was, in spite of the utmost 
exertions of the Countess, somewhat gloomy, 
and broke up at an early hour. Adrien, 
distracted by many conflicting doubts and 
the most painful feelings, wandered out into 
the darkness, and was pacing to and fro 
below the castle windows, when he heard a 
footstep approaching, and on turning recog- 
nized his friend Je&ey, who begged him, in 
a mysterious manner, to come somewhat 
farther away from the castle walls, as there 
were those inside who, he verily believed, 
had other aid than that of their natural ears 
and eyes, and against whose hearing and 
seeing neither darkness nor walls were of 
the slightest avail. 

Adrien complied, and on reaching a 
sequestered walk at some little distance, 
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proceeded to elicit the object of his ally's 
visit. 

"And now my good JeflBrey/' he asked, 
in a tone sKghtly tinged by raillery, "what 
have you to tell me this time ? Have you 
heard more dead men's voices talking from 
their tombs after a silence of four years, 
or have you seen more dusky forms gliding 
through the trees and seeming to enter the 
castle by private doors ? I hope," he said, 
laughing, " that this time it is at least flesh 
and blood we shall have to deal with, and 
that there will be something substantial in 
your tale." 

"There is this first," said Jeffirey, with 
an air of importance, and handing Adrien 
at the same time a small volume. " When 
my young mistress was just about to start, 
she gave this to my Alice, bidding her, at the 
same time, to give it back to you, as it was 
yours, and she had forgotten to return it. 
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She cried terribly, Alice says ; and, indeed, 
there have been rough doings and sayings 
in the castle since you set out a few days 
ago." 

" That seems strange," said Adrien, in a 
tone in which he endeavoured to conceal the 
intensity of his interest in the subject, 
" when your young mistress was anxious to 
go and see her native country and friends, 
and when her mother had so long been 
anxious that she should do so. But, per- 
haps, it was from my young lord that these 
Toxigh sayings and doings which you speak 
of came." 

"No," replied JeflErey, "it was from the 
"Countess herself, as it is sure to be^ nine times 
out of ten, when there are rage and high 
words. All the day before she started my 
young lady was crying in her chamber, 
when in the afternoon her ladyship, with a 
face like thunder, stalks upstairs, and, going 
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into the room, begins to talk in a voice 
which, my Alice says, you might have heard 
at the monastery. The beginning of what 
passed, Alice, who was outside, could not 
quite make out ; but, being a woman, after 
a little while she could stand it no longer, 
hearing the loud voice but not able to make 
out what was said, so she slipped quietly into 
a small room that is next my young lady'a 
chamber, and where she used often to sit and 
read; and there she hears just this much: 
— ^ Since you command it, mother,' said her 
young mistress, in a voice almost choked 
with her sobs, ' I will go where you will and 
obey you in all things else ; but never ask 
me, dearest mother, to become the wife of 
one I cannot love.' For a moment the 
Countess seemed unable to speak from pas- 
sion, and then, in a deep, low tone, quite 
diflferent from the way she spoke before, she 
says, ^ Obstinate girl ! weak fool ! You shall 
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go then, and I will break your stiff will, and 
grind it to powder. You will live to ask me 
on your knees to be allowed to many the 
man whom you now reject.' With these 
words she turned to leave the room, and 
my yoimg lady answered now, sobbing no 
longer, and in a voice full as deep and calm 
as the Countess's, ' Never, though the tomb 
should gape for me, will I stand before 
God's altar by the side of a man I detest.* 
^You will think better,' said the Countess, in 
her sneering way, — ^you will think better, 
my gentle child, of this very noble senti- 
ment. Farewell ! ' Then the door opened and 
closed, and Alice heard her yoxmg mistress 
sink heavily into a seat, where, upon entering 
the room, she found her with her teeth and 
hands clenched, and shuddering like one in a 
convulsion ; but in a few minutes she became 
calm and still, and before an hour was over 
she had left the castle imder the charge of 
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four strange men on horseback, in the direc- 
tion of the sea." 

Jeffrey favoured Adrien with many more 
minute details of what had occurred in his 
absence, so that on retiring to his chamber 
he found himself in a state of bewilderment 
and perplexity greater than he had ever 
before experienced. The first and most 
painful question was with regard to the fate 
of the beautiful girl whose peerless attractions 
and gentle ^nd winning nature had obtained 
so complete an empire over his heart. 
Whore had she been taken ? To what hateAil 
49ystem of coercion was this delicate creature 
to be exposed ? Who were these strange and 
unknown men who acted as her escort ? And, 
Above all, whence could have sprung this 
extraordinary ferocity in the heart of a 
mother towards her own child ? With what 
object could he have been deluded by the 
•Countess of Garden into the belief that Lady 
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Adeline herself desired to go, and had 
departed in joyous anticipation? Who, 
finally, was his rival whose suit her 
mother was pressing by means so violent, 
but whom she herself regarded with so 
deep an abhorrence ? 

After some hours had been spent in painful 
and hopeless attempts to unravel these mys- 
teries, his eyes fell upon the small volume 
which JeflBrey had returned to him. It was 
the very volume of Dante's poems which 
they had been reading together before their 
sudden separation. He took it up mechani- 
cally, and turned to the beautiful passage 
which had been the subject of their last 
conversation ; as he did so, a small piece of 
paper dropped from between the leaves and 
fluttered to the ground. In a moment he 
had recovered it, in the frantic hope that it 
might contain some clue to the doubts that 
tortured him. It did, in fact, contain but. 
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three words, gcratclied in evident haste and 
hardly legible. They were — 

" Addio, Addio, Addio.— A." 

The paper was blurred and blotted with 
the writer's tears. One drop of comfort he 
had thus found in the midst of his painful 
doubts. At least he had not read amiss 
the meaning of the glance in her upraised 
€ye» on the evening of their last meeting. 
His love, the greatness of which now burst 
upon him for the first time in its fiill force, 
was not unrequited; and the knowledge of 
this, while it added new bitterness to the 
recollection that she had gone he knew not 
whither, to suffer he knew not what, yet 
carried with it a sense of rapture^ which 
infused itself, like some soothing balm, 
through his torn and suffering heart. Be- 
fore the morning rose he was determined to 
accept Lord Edringham's offer ; and should 
he in some dangerous enterprise find an 
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^arly grave, he would but little regret a 
life which had suddenly been bereft of its 
greatest charm. He would carry with him 
to the last at least the imblemished fidelity 
of his love, and the proud and happy 
remembrance that it had not been un- 
returned. 

In this mood he sought, at an early hour, 
an interview with his future commander, 
told him that he had determined to accept 
his offer, and that he trusted not altogether 
to discredit the preference which had been 
shown him. He next hastened to com- 
municate his determination to the Countess. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



My foot, my lord. — Tempest, 



Though greatly irritated by what she heard^ 
the Countess repKed that she would speak 
with him further in the course of the day, 
and that she hoped in the mean time that 
he would re-consider his resolution, as she 
would he much grieved by his parting from; 
them so soon. She must now, she said,, 
speak with Lord Edringham, with whom 
she had much business to transact before 
his departure, in relation to her contingent 
to the King's service. 

In the interview which followed, she used 
every means to induce his lordship to with- 
draw his offer; but he persistently replied 
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that the oflfer having been made and ac- 
cepted, could not now be honourably with- 
drawn, unless at Adriens own request. He 
blundered out many apologies for having 
made the proposal without first consulting 
the Countess, but he had thought that it 
would be as agreeable to her as it was to 
himself to help a youth of such distin- 
guished merit on the road to distinction. 
He remained, however, firm to the last 
that his promise should not be broken. 

The Countess, being thus discomfited in 
one quarter, waited for Lord Edringham's 
departure, and then summoned Adrien to 
her presence ; and though her mind was not 
in the blandest mood, she endeavoured once 
more to dissuade him from his purpose by 
soft words and inducements. Finding that 
this course was unsuccessful, she adopted 
another, more congenial to her disposition, 
that of representing somewhat forcibly to 
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Adrien his inaptitude for the service he had 
undertaken to fulfil. 

"What service," she said, "can you 
expect to. render worthy of Lord Edring- 
ham's acceptance, unless it be to write his 
correspondence, or to lull him to sleep .by 
the reading of some of your favourite poets ? 
But perhaps I am in error, and that the use 

of the broad-sword and battle-axe were duly 
taught by the good monks of St. Grervas. 
Had you not better remain here, for a time at 
least, and let my boy teach you to sit a horse 
and brandish a lance ? It would be hardly 
seemly that the squire of one of the greatest 
noblemen in England should be seen rolling 
from his steed^ perhaps, before the foe had 
been reached or a blow been struck. Do you 
care nothing that you should thus cover your- 
self with ridicule, and bring discredit and 
shame upon the good-natured nobleman, who 
had no wish but to be your benefector ? " 
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*^ It is indeed true, madam," Adrien 
xepKed, not without a slight tremor of irrita- 
tion in his tone, " that I am not versed in 
, the matters you speak of as I would wish to 
be, yet I am not so entirely unskilled as you 
imagine. The days have been when I have 
ridden at my will horses as gallant as any in 
the stables in Garden Castle. For the other 
accomplishments, I do not entirely despair 
of attaining them. I have a strong arm and 
a willing heart, and, what is worth them all, 
I make bold to say that I will not dishonour 
his lordship by any want of courage. But I 
have made and declared my resolution, and 
I will not change it now from any dread of 
such ridicule as your ladyship is pleased to 
apprehend on my behalf." 

The Countess, baffled at every point, and 
exasperated by the tone of Adrien's reply, had 
been rapidly losing her self-command, and 
now burst forth with uncontrollable violence. 
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" And who," she said, " are you, that you 
should be chosen to follow a belted knight 
to the field of battle ? How do you, a name- 
less outcast, a wandering beggar, taken in 
by the benevolence, and mauitained upon 
the charity of a fraternity of friars, — ^you, 
an obscure bookworm, half-monk, half-peda- 
gogue, who should have prized admission 
within the walls of this castle as an inesti- 
mable benefit, — you, the son of we know not 
whom, brought forth we know not where, — 
you, who barely hide your rags beneath the 
monkish habit to which you have no title, — 
how can such as you dare to obtrude yourself 
among men of noble birth, tried honour, and 
stainless courage, who, however courteous 
their bearing, will regard you, as you deserve, 
as a low-bom churl and a presumptuous 
upstart ? But why should^I ask what is not 
to be expected from one who, received 
within these walls in the ftdlest spirit of 
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•confidence, has basely used his position to 
endeavour to win the affections of one raised 
as high above him as the sun is above the 
^arth ? She, indeed, will treat your insolence 
and audacity as it deserves; but your ill 
success and your mean designs cannot miti- 
gate the baseness and duplicity of your 
conduct, natural accompaniments of your 
unknown life and grovelling 'origin ! " 

Thus far the Coimtess had reached, and 
appeared not yet to have finished even the 
prelude to what she had yet in store, when 
Adrien's calm and well-governed temper at 
length broke loose from the powerftd will 
that controlled it. The colour moimted to 
his cheek and forehead, while his nostrils 
dilated with rage and scorn ; and" even the 
daring woman who stood before him shrank 
and quailed before the piercing flash of his 
eye. Rising from his seat, he imposed 
isilence on his infuriated vituperator by a 
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commanding and haughty gestm'e, exclaim- 
ing as he did so, — 

" Ungovernable and unfeeling woman I 
subtle deceiver! inhuman mother! It may 
be that I have in my veins blood purer than 
you can boast of — it may be that, so far as 
birth could mak^ me so, I am as worthy of 
your daughter's hand as the Earl of Garden, 
your husband, was of yours, and that one 
day you wiU know it. But it ill becomes 
me to interchange words on such a subject 
with such as you. However these things 
may be, I can at least boast a heart not dead 
to every sentiment of feeling and humanity; 
and go where I may, I shall always bear 
with me what you can never possess, an 
unstained conscience." 

At the last words a deadly paleness over- 
spread the features of the Countess ; it 
lasted, however, but a moment, and rallying 
her disordered spirits once more, she 
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replied, in a tone of the most withering con- 
tempt, — 

'' I see before me, then, a disguised knight- 
errant, and so complete is the disguise, that 
he does not seem even to know himself. It is 
usual, however, to require some proof of such 
vaimting asseverations, but that no doubt 
you will supply us with after your monk- 
ship has won your spurs on some French 
battle-field. At present the proof amounts to 
this, that a nameless outcast says it." 

" And . the same nameless outcast will 
say it again, when even such eflBrontery 
as yours will not have the hardihood to 
gainsay it." 

Adiien, who, while he uttered these words, 
had reached the door of the chamber, now 
flung it open, strode into the hall, and in an 
hour was far upon his way towards the castle 
of Edringhani. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A light broke in upon my brain, 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 

Prisoner of ChUUm, 

While Lord Edringham, accompanied by 
Adrien, was on his march for the plains of 
France, the imhappy Lady Adeline was 
journeying towards Italy, imder the con- 
duct of the strange escort which had 
received her at the castle. It was imder 
the orders of the extraordinary individual 
who had been Adrien's guide from the 
Abbey of St. Gervas to England, and to 
whom his men appeared to render a degree 
of deference altogether out of keeping with 
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iiis hateful appearance and rude demeanour. 
Towards Lady Adeline he deported himself 
with a combination of familiarity and inso- 
lence which words would fail to describe. 
Though anticipating no happy residence in 
her new abode, it was almost with pleasure 
that, after a harassing journey of many 
weeks, she at last beheld the stem and gloomy 
fortress of her maternal ancestors. 

The father of the Coimtess of Garden had 
been dead many years, and had been suc- 
ceeded by his son, the present Marquis di 
Villino, her only brother. His reception of 
his niece was not of a kind to dispel her 
gloomy forebodings. Coarse, stem, and 
savage, — more resembling a chieftain of 
brigands than a powerful nobleman, — ^he 
treated the unhappy girl from the moment 
of her arrival as a captive and not as a 
guest. ^ A letter from the Coimtess, of which 
she had made her daughter herself the 
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bearer, requested this treatment. It was- 
only too congenial to his fierce and ruthless- 
nature. A gloomy chamber, in a distant 
turret of the castle, was assigned her, where^ 
she took her meals alone, and passed the rest 
of the day in solitude, save for the com- 
panionship of an old Italian hag, who was 
her sole attendant. By this agreeable 
person, who did not badly represent her 
employer, she was daily conducted to a 
small enclosure or garden, where she was 
permitted the indulgence of strolling among 
a few decrepit flowers and gloomy, stunted 
trees, which barely clung to life under the 
depressing influence of the northern aspect 
and overhanging wall of the fortress. 
Although this dismal retreat was hemmed in 
on every side by walls, her guardian never 
left her side, and at the appointed hour 
ordered her charge back to her chamber 
with the regularity of a prison-officer. 
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A year and several months had passed 
away in this cruel penance, when her uncle 
was summoned to take part in a military or 
rather marauding expedition in the northern 
parts of Italy. Before his departure, he sent 
to ask his niece whether she had changed her 
views on the subject of her mother's wishes. 
The reply of the brave girl was immediate : 
she had not changed them, and never would. 
Soon after her uncle, having previously given 
directions for some additional severities in 
the treatment of his captive, left the castle 
for an absence of several months. 

A considerable relaxation of discipline, 
as is usual in such a case, followed the- 
departure of the tyrannical master, and 
Adeline so far enjoyed the benefit of it aa 
to escape from one of her most painful 
inflictions, that of having her footsteps 
dogged from day to day and hour to hour 
by her hateful handmaid. The old dame 
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now merely ushered her into the garden, 
locked the door of the castle, and left the 
dejected girl to meditate alone on her 
dreadful lot. 

What those meditations were, it would be 
ioo painful to trace. Beloved, as she did not 
doubt she was, by one tvho had preserved 
her life and earned at least her deepest 
gratitude, she was, it seemed, destined to see 
his face no more. Loving him in her turn 
with all a woman's devotion, she was yet 
-doomed to waste, it might almost be said 
in the gloom of a dimgeon the youth and 
beauty which now had a new value in her 
•eyes, as being at once the means by which 
she had won her lover's heart, and the prize 
by which she had fondly hoped one day to 
reward his conquest ; and all this suffering 
was inflicted, not by the hand of a stranger 
or an enemy, but by the cruelty of an un- 
natural mother, to compel her to take a step 
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which her heart abhorred and her conscience 
disapproved. 

Amid such painful reflections, the form of 
Adrien, too, would rise before her eyes as she 
had last seen him — ^his tall figure draped in 
the monklike costume which he then con- 
tinued to wear, his long hair floating back- 
wards over neck and shoulder, and his 
steady eye looking downwards upon her 
beaming with kindness, and the light of a 
sentiment which surely had been more than 
that of mere friendship. Where was he 
now ? Had he, too, fallen a victim to her 
mother's cruelty? Was he still among the 
living ? Would a day ever come when she 
would behold his face, or even hear his 
name? Such were the thoughts and ques- 
tions which devoured and tortured her brain 
from hour to hour of her hopeless captivity. 

One day, in the inidst of these miserable 
musings, she sought, as if instinctively, a 
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walk more gloomy than the others in the 
garden, and which it happened that she had 
never passed along before. It ran close 
nnder the castle wall, which bounded it on 
one side, while upon the other a dense row 
of cypress trees lined it and completely 
roofed it over, so that even at midday ihe 
light could hardly penetrate the overarching 
foliage. Along the castle wall, about a foot 
above the pathway, were iron gratings, 
plainly belonging to the dungeons of the 
castle, and intended to transmit to their 
wretched occupants the air that was neces- 
sary to protract their lives and sufferings. 

When Adeline had walked, in her dis- 
tracted and almost maddening meditations, 
once or twice up and down this path, she 
was suddenly arrested by the sound of a 
hollow voice, asking her to stay, if it were 
but a moment, and speak if it were but a 
word. 
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The girl stopped and Kstened, and again 
the voice repeated the same words in a tone 
•of yet more intense supplication. This time 
Tier ear guided her to one of the gratings ; 
she approached, knelt down, and said, in 
spite of a tremor which even she was * 
unable to repress, — 

"I am here. If you are human, speak 
again." 

"I am human," replied the voice; "and 
may the heaven which sometimes seems to 
have forgotten me, shower blessings upon you, 
for having let me once more hear the melo- 
dious tide of speech flowing from living lips." 

" Aiid what untoward fate," said the girl, 
still deeply awed, " has brought you to this 
dreary dungeon ? How long have you been 
its denizen? For what crime have you 
been made the victim of its horrors ? " 

" For no crime, lady, for such I perceive 
you to be. I know of no injury that I 
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have done to mortal man for which I have 
deserved to be immured for years in this 
horrible darkness. All unoffending, I was- 
suddenly seized and hurried hither by vil- 
lains. I was a monk of the Augustiniani 
order, and while I yet moved among living 
men they called me Etienne. Brother Etienne 
I was in the Jfraternity of Garden Abbey ; but 
long since my name has been blotted jfrom 
their roll, and I myself been numbered with 
the dead." 

'^ Etienne, Brother Etienne of the Monas- 
tery of Garden ! " said the girl, repeating the 
words in a tone of wonder. '^ Is it, then^ 
possible that you are he so well known, so 
deeply beloved, as Father Etienne of Bur- 
gundy long years ago in the vale of Garden T 
^^ It is possible," replied the captive. '^ I 
am that ill-starred man." 

Hardly had he spoken these words, when 
Adeline's quick ear caught the grating of the 
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heavy key turning in the lock of the garden- 
gate. 

Another instant and her attendant would 
be in the garden. Leaning close to the bars 
of the dungeon window, she exclaimed, in 
a low and hurried voice, ^^ To-morrow, 
to-morrow, I will return," and, springing 
through the cypress trees that bounded the 
walk on the side of the garden, had resumed 
her monotonous pacings to and fro before 
the intruder had passed the gate. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Come, child of misfortune, come hither, 
And I '11 weep with thee, tear for tear. 

T. MOOEK. 

On the following molding Lady Adeline was 
early at her post beside the dungeon window, 
and was again received by its miserable oc- 
cupant with renewed expressions of delight. 
It was soon agreed between them that each 
should tell the other by what course of events 
they had been placed in their present situa- 
tion, and Adeline was to be the first to tell 
her story. 

It was soon told. Her mother's Italian 
origin, her own removal to England, and 
her early life there, were already known to 
the monk. It only remained to tell him of 
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the Countess's cruel attempt toi force upon 
her a suitor from whom she shrank, and that 
she was now lodged in harsh confinement in 
this remote fortress, in order to extort from 
her a consent which she was determined 
never to yield. Etienne now further learned 
that the lord of this dismal retreat was the 
girl's uncle and the Countess's brother, and 
thus for the first time obtained a clue to the 
probable reason and origin of his long and 
cruel captivity. Being altogether unaware 
of the important part which Adrien had 
played in causing her banishment, Adeline, 
in the course of her story, but rarely alluded 
to him. 

When she had concluded, the monk com- 
menced his narrative with some reminiscences 
of her childhood, and that of her lost play- 
mate, and then proceeded as follows : — 

" I need not detain you by relating the 
circumstances attending the death of that 
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noble boy, which, young as you then were, 
you must nevertheless well remember, and 
shall begin my narrative from the time 
when, amid the lamentations of all who 
knew him, he was laid in the tomb of his 
family in the church of Garden Abbey. 
You may have heard that it was my custom, 
while still one of that fraternity, to sleep^ 
in pursuance of a vow, within the walls of 
the church, and that my pallet was nightly 
laid at the door of the crypt within which 
were the vaults of the ancient families of the 
surrounding country. On the night follow- 
ing the interment of the boy, I was suddenly 
aroused from my light slumber (for such my 
clumbers always were) by what I at first 
supposed to be a knocking at the outer door 
of the church. Groping my way accordingly 
towards the main entrance, I found to my 
surprise that the sound diminished, instead of 
increasing, as I had anticipated. Retracing 
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my steps, therefore, to my sleeping-place, I 
listened again, with redoubled attention, and 
this time became assured that the dull heavy 
jsound did not issue from outside the chitrch, 
but from one of the tombs within the crypt* 
Hastily lighting my lantern, I imlocked the 
door of the crypt, and in a moment found 
myself (guided by the sound) in front of the 
monument belonging to the Earls of Garden* 
I will not deny that my mind, though so 
long fortified by the contemplation of holy 
things, became filled with a strange sense of 
horror and fear, and that as I stood before 
the door of the tomb my limbs trembled, and 
a cold sweat stood upon my forehead. Soon, 
however, mastering my unworthy agitation, 
I unlocked the door, flung it open, and ad- 
vanced into the middle of the vault. There 
<50uld now no longer be any doubt from what 
point the sound proceeded. It was from the 
coflfin of the boy. 
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" I advanced towards where it lay, and 
haying informed its inmate of my presence^ 
and assured him that I would speedily 
return, I hastened to the vestry, where I 
obtained a small piece of iron and a heavy 
piece of wood. With these I returned, and 
soon succeeded in prising up the cofiBba-lid 
and releasing the bewildered boy. I then 
replaced it, locked the door of the vault, and 
led the pale and trembling child to a small 
inner room off the vestry, of which I alone 
had a key. Here I made for him a tolerably 
comfortable bed, and, promising him some 
food, I left him in his concealment. 

"After much doubt and perplexity, I 
determined upon the course which I would 
take in a matter so extraordinary. I had 
long suspected, and was now convinced by 
this and many recent circumstances, that 
there were at the castle at Garden those who- 
envied and hated this unoffending boy, and 
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whose unbridled passion would not have 
hesitated even at an attempt upon his life 
in order to remove him from their path. 
Strongly as I was tempted to restore him to 
his sorrowing and almost broken-hearted 
father, I yet felt that to do so would be 
only to expose him afresh to the dangers 
which he had so narrowly escaped. I 
resolved, accordingly, to make a pilgrimage 
to my native country of Burgundy, and to 
take him along with me. There I could 
easily find for him a secret and secure 
asylum in some religious house of my own 
order. I myself would return to the 
monastery of Garden, and, wheii the oppor- 
tunity seemed favourable, and the prospect 
more propitious, I would bring him back 
and restore him to the arms of his deKghted 
father. Alas! how short is the insight of 
purblind man into futurity! How easily his 
surest hopes are dissipated, how idle and 
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unsubstantial are the strongest fabrics of his 
profoundest and best-designed schemes ! 

" A few days after I had released the boy 
from the chamber of death, he appeared 
strong enough to commence the journey. 
Day had not broken when we left the Abbey, 
as I supposed unperceived. I also believed 
that I had, in the intervening time, succeeded 
in keeping my charge concealed from every 
human eye. 

"Nothing remarkable occurred on our 
journey across France, save that we encoun- 
tered from time to time a man whose mis- 
shapen form and savage countenance filled 
my companion with horror, and even to 
me was in the highest degree revolting. 
English and French he spoke with a broken 
accent, but Italian, which was plainly his 
native tongue, with fluency, and with a tone 
and pronunciation which showed that he 
was not of the humbler rank." 
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Up to this time Adeline had listened with, 
the most profound attention and in silence. 
She now interrupted the tale to exclaim, — 

'^ This is amazing. Such exactly was 
the man who commanded the escort by 
which I was conducted to this dismal retreat. 
His back/' she added, '^ was deformed, and 
he halted in his gait. His eye was almost 
buried beneath his brow, and his hideous 
teeth glittered in his mouth like those of 
some savage beast. It thrills my blood to 
this hour when I recall his image.'' 

" This is indeed most singular. He is 
the same. It is certain, it is certain." 

A pause followed this new revelation, 
during which the companions seemed lost 
in thought. At length the monk resumed,— 

" At last we approached our destination, 
and I beheld once more with a bounding 
heart the dear fields and vine-clad slopes of 
my native Burgundy. Another day would 
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have brought us to the religious house where 
it was my intention to lodge my companion 
beyond the reach of harm in its peaceful 
.and secure retreat. 

^^We were passing the night at a small 
inn just within the Burgundian frontier* 
The excited feelings with which I beheld 
my native country once more had left behind 
an anxious mood, and my mind at length 
became absorbed in some painful reflections 
on the step which I was taking. , It seemed, 
indeed, as if for some good purpose a dim 
insight into the future were allowed me. I 
asked myself what would become of the heir 
of Garden if I, the sole depositary of his 
secret, were by any fatality to become 
unable to prove the facts which were known 
to none but to me and to himself? Should 
his return be delayed for any considerable- 
time, his recognition and identity would 
depend solely on his own statement, which 
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•would be plainly unavailing. In my diffi-^ 
culty, I at last determined that I would at 
least inform the boy of my own apprehen-^ 
sions for his safety, in the event of his 
return, and advise him as to his conduct in 
case of his being deprived by any mis- 
chance of my guidance and aid. 

" I had already, in order to secure com- 
plete secrecy, caused him to lay aside his 
name and to adopt a foreign one; and I 
now made him promise that he would not 
resume his own without my consent, or, at 
least, until he could do so with perfect 
security, when he should have it in his 
power to prove his title to it. Having told 
him my suspicions and fears with regard to 
the dangers which surrounded him at his 
father's castle, I impressed upon him strongly 
the prudence of never disclosing to any one 
his real name and position until he was of 
years to defend himself against violence and 
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fraud, and could sustain his own statement 
by sufficient evidence of its truth. 

" The night was far spent before I had 
<3oncluded my warnings, and hardly were 
they finished, when we and the other 
inhabitants of the house were startled by a 
loud knocking at the outer door of the inn. 
On its being opened, a man entered, and, 
saying that he had bean informed that a 
priest or monk was lodging there that l^ght, 
requested to be allowed to see him, and that 
quickly. I descended at once, and was met 
with an earnest entreaty to come to the 
bed-side of a dying man, at no great dis- 
tance from the inn, who had received a severe 
injury, and apparently had not many minutes 
to live. I prepared at once to comply with 
the request. 

^^ My tale is now almost finished. When 
we had proceeded some few hundred yards 
from the inn, my companion blew a short 
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call on a bugle, and, before I could demand 
his, purpose, I was seized by five men and 
pinioned. Horses were in readiness, and, 
before many minutes, we were proceedings 
at a rapid pace in the direction of the Swiss 
frontier. 

" After about an hour's hard riding, the 
party stopped at a small chalet on a moun- 
tain side, from which, to my amazement, 
issued the form of the same man who had 
hung about our footsteps during our journey. 
Not seeing the boy along with me, he de- 
manded fiercely where he was ; and, on 
being inform^ed by his men that they had 

« 

been commanded to bring only the priest, 
he burst forth into a torrent of oaths and 
abuse, and ended by despatching two of 
them, with orders to bring the boy alive 
or, dead. For two days I remained in an 
agony of suspense, but, at the end of this 
time, the two horsemen returned without 
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the boy. They had gone to the inn, but their 
prey had already departed ; they had scoured 
the surrounding country, but he was nowhere 
to be found. I have little doubt that when 
I did not return so soon as he had antici- 
pated, he had wandered out in search of 
me, and, having lost his way aioid the 
clouds of night, had asked and obtained 
shelter in some retreat which the ruffians 
had failed to visit. 

" All hope of recovering him being now at 
an end, the leader of the band ordered the 
journey to be resumed. 

^^ With its sufferings, so insignificant in 
comparison with those which awaited me, 
I need not detain you. Suffice it to say, 
that the gang were now commanded by that 
hideous being of whom we have already 
spoken, and whose brutality made me some- 
times doubt that he could have any earthly 
origin; that every human habitation was 
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avoided, and that our days were passed in 
the depths of forests or in caverns on the 
hill-sides, while each night we pressed for- 
ward with redoubled speed ; and that at 
last our journey was terminated by our 
arrival at this fortress, and my consignment 
to this living death. 

'' I will not give pain to your gentle spirit 
— for the instincts of misery tell me that 
such a spirit is yours — by describing the 
anguish of the first weeks of my captivity. 
Tranquillity now holds complete possession of 
my soul ; but then, as day after day passed 
by without my being dragged forth for 
examination, and even without a word of 
communication from the unseen being who 
thrust my food into the dungeon through 
an opening in the door, I began even to 
pray that death would come to preserve me 
firom a more terrible fate. At times it 
seemed that madness was slowly gaining 
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possession of my brain; at other times I 
seemed almost unable to refrain myself from 
some wild outburst of impiety, and the 
dread of losing my only hope added a new 
anguish, more terrible than insanity itself 
At length the stupor of despair overmastered 
mc. Years have rolled over my head with- 
out my once beholding the bright earth, or the 
sweet light of heaven, or hearing one human 
voice, until that blessed hour when your& 
broke upon my ear, and seemed to fill the 
cell as with some celestial music. But they 
will come — they will come and drag you from 
me; and the momentary light which your 
presence has shed will then but render more 
hopeless and more horrible the despair and 
darkness which it dispelled for a time.'' 

With these words the wretched man fell 
back exhausted, and a long silence followed* 
At length the grating of her prison-key, as 
oil' the previous evening, resounded through 
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the garden. Adeline started from her seat, 
and, renewing her promise to return on the 
following day, hurried back, as before, to her 
accustomed walk, and met her attendant 
with her wonted air of composure. 



N 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hairbreadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach. 

Othello, Act i. Scene 3. 

On the following morning Adeline did 
appear at the window of the cell, and with 
a new project, which she hastened to dis- 
close to the monk. It was that she, aided 
by the advantage of being on the outside, 
should endeavour to remove the grating 
from the window, and thus give the 
unhappy captive an opportunity of escape. 
This grating consisted of horizontal bars 
of iron, clamped into the stone with lead 
at either extremity. At one point the 
falling of drops from the wall above had 
materially lessened the thickness of some 
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of these bars, and gave the girl hope that 
in this place they might be severed, and 
then bent back so as to leave the window 
free. In order to commence the work 
without delay, she had brought with her 
a piece of iron, which at one time had 
served as the bolt of the chamber in which 
she was confined, but had been pulled from 
its place and left in a comer of the room. 

The monk discouraged her, saying that 
it would expose her to danger in the event 
of detection ; that it would raise hopes 
doomed only to disappointment; and that 
the noise might lead to their separation, 
which he now dreaded more even than his 
captivity. Adeline, however, was not to 
be deterred. Day after day she continued 
to labour at what not seldom appeared, 
oven to her courage and spirit, a hopeless 
task. She, nevertheless, cheered the inmate 
of the cell by representing her progress as 
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favourably as she could. JEven if they 
failed, she said, the attempt would have 
whiled away some tedious hours, and though 
their hope should be frustrated, it was 
better to have hoped and failed than never 
to have hoped at all. Sometimes, indeed, 
her strength seemed to be giving wayj 
sometimes the pain of her hands, blistered 
and bleeding from the iron bar, forced her 
to desist for a time ; sometimes the nervous 
strain, caused by perpetually listening for 
the slightest alarm, became almost unbear- 
able. Still the heroic girl continued her 
toil with unshaken resolution in the teeth 
of pain and despair, drawing strength from 
the mingled feelings of indignation and 
pity with which the cruel lot of her com- 
panion had filled her noble "and com- 
passionate nature. 

What, in the mean time, while the object 
of his love was engaged in this sacred 
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TTork, had been the destiny of Adrien? 
The sneering anticipations of the Countess 
had certainly not been realized, and even 
from the first he had been marked out as 
a man of unequalled courage, and as dis- 
playing for his years great military capacity. 
His fame at length reached the highest point, 
when, in the presence of the King and 
the entire army, he advanced, sword in 
hand, at the head of a small troop of the 
Garden vassals, into a breach which had 
been effected in the wall of a long-contested 
fortress, entered it pSle-mSle with the 
besieged, and made himself master of the 
place. At times, indeed, he fought as if 
his object was not to inflict, but to invite, 
destruction; and he never failed to solicit, 
and with invariable good fortune, to obtain 
the post of greatest peril in every encounter. 
At last he received the highest honour to 
which a soldier can aspire, that of knight- 
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hood conferred on the field of battle ; and 
when the war was concluded, so high was 
the esteem in which his judgment was held, 
and so useful were his accomplishments in 
conducting the negotiations for peace, that 
he was detained by his sovereign tiQ the 
articles by which the quarrel was adjusted 
were agreed upon and signed. It was 
not till he had passed more than three 

years in these honourable and active ser- 
vices that he obtained permission to depart, 
that he might see once more the friendly 
asylum of his early days, and the good- 
natured Abbot and monks to whom he 
owed so deep a debt of gratitude. . 

Many months, however, before this peace- 
ful consummation of his military career^ 
events had occurred at the Castle of Villino 
which were destined to produce an im- 
portant effect on the remainder of his life. 
One by one the bars in the grating of 
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Etienne's dungeon had given way before 
the untiring assiduity of his delicate 
champion, and as yet no discovery had 
been made, nor even a suspicion excited. 
On the following night the attempt was to 
be made. 

It was in vain that the monk urged the 
lady to accompany him. She said the wall 
of the garden, which would be easily passed 
by him, would be inaccessible to her. She 
would but impede and hamper his flight, 
and her departure would lead to inevitable 
pursuit ; whereas the fact of his cell having 
become vacant might remain unknown for 
months, or even years. Above all, if she 
were to be the sharer of his flight, the attempt 
must be made by day, which would lead to 
almost certain discovery. Shq was deter- 
mined, in a word, to trust to Time, and the 
care of that Providence which never entirely 
abandoned the innocent and the unhappy. 
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Nothing now remained but to bid adieu 
to him for whom she had laboured so reso- 
lutely and so long, and for whom, by that 
strange characteristic of the human heart 
which makes men love those for whom they 
have laboured, she had conceived the deep- 
est affection. Should the attempt succeed 
to their utmost expectation, it was but too 
likely that in this world they would meet 
no more. Should it fail, they might, indeed, 
meet, but it, would be before the judgment- 
seat of a brutal and infiiriated tyrant, to 
whom mercy was unknown, and in whose 
eyes human life had no value. Amid these 
depressing reflections they separated at last, 
with the stem self-restraint of those whose 
sufferings and sorrows have been too terrible 
and lie too deep for tears. 

It has been already mentioned that these 
events had happened some months before 
Adrien, covered with honours, sought once 
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more the Abbey of St. Grervas, the centre to 
him of so many happy associations. He found 
his old friend the Abbot still at the head of 
the kindly fraternity which had welcomed 
him long years before. Of the monks them- 
selves whom he had known, a few had^ been 
laid in the graveyard of the Abbey, but of 
his dearest friends all were still left, though 
time had not failed to trace upon their 
features the record of his flight. 

It had been Adrien's intention to spend 
some time here, resting on his hard-won 
laurels, and recruiting his frame, on which 
some severe wounds, and latterly many 
heavy responsibilities, had made considerable 
ravages ; but his intention was soon changed 
by a trifling occurrence which happened on 
the second evening after his arrival. 

Having gone from the small inn in the 
village to attend Vespers in the chapel of the 
monastery, he was at their close invited by 
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the Abbot to take a stroll in the garden, in 

whose delightfiil shade he had often pored over 

the poetry of Greece and Rome, of Italy and 

France, and read of love before he had felt 

its influence, and of military glory before he 

had felt the wounds or beheld the scenes of 

horror by which it is won. It need hardly 

be said that the invitation was accepted^ 

* 
and much talk followed of the old times, 

and turned especially on the first appear- 
ance of Adrien, and the circumstances 
which led to his seeking the shelter of the 
Abbey. 

^^ But when I look back upon it all," 
said Adrien, "I cannot but feel that the wind 
was indeed tempered to the shorn lamb (for 
such was I in those innocent days), when I 
fell beneath your protection, almost at the 
instant in which I was deprived of that of 
my dear -guide and father, the noble and 
saintly Etienne of Burgundy." 
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'' What," said the Abbot, '' did you call 
him Etienne of Burgundy ? I had forgotten 
the name, if, indeed, I ever heard it men- 
tioned by you before; but it now sounds^ 
familiar in my ear, because barely a month 
has elapsed since one of our order, wasted to 
a shadow, and footsore with travel, asked 
shelter at our gate. The name he bore waa 
Etienne, and as he gazed from this very 
garden over yonder teeming plains, I heard 
him murmur to himself, ^ My dear Burgundy, 
my lovely Burgimdy,' — so he, too, was plainly 
a native of this beauteous land. His story 
was a strange and a sad one. He said that 
many years ago he had been seized and 
imprisoned in an Italian fortress, and that 
he was travelling to England to rejoin the 
fraternity from which he had been thu& 
rudely snatched. After a few days' repose, 
during which his gentle and noble mien 
drew us all towards him, he started once 
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more upon his journey, and we heard of him 
no more." 

A shower of questions from Adrien 
followed this communication. To what part 
of England did the monk say he was bound ? 
Where and when had he been seized ? By 
whom had he been thus cruelly used ? But 
with regard to these and a host of other 
inquiries, the Abbot could give him no infor- 
mation. Enough however had been said ; and 
on the following day, Adrien, arrayed in the 
habit of the fraternity which had protected 
his youth, left the village of St. Gervas, 
to re-visit once more the shores of England, 
from which he had been absent so long. 

A few days brought him to the seaport of 
La Hague, on the coast of Brittany, which 
was then the likeliest place at which to find a 
vessel bound for the southern counties of 
England. After being detained some time, 
the traveller at length found what he sought, 
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and was soon flying before a southerly wind 
towards the shores of Devonshire. There were 
but few persons on board, and, with the ex- 
ception of a lady dressed in black and deeply 
veiled, Adrien was the sole occupant of the 
deck. 

Some trifling assistance offered by him in 
providing shelter from the wind, which was 
blowing somewhat freshly, had brought the 
seeming monk to the lady's side, when there 
suddenly appeared another actor upon the 
scene, in the person of a man, who, advancing 
towards the lady, addressed her in the most 
insolent tone. 

" Have I not commanded you, madam,'' 
he said, " to hold no communication with 
any person while you are under my custody, 
whether monk or layman ? Were our journey 
not almost finished, I would take strong 
means to tfeach you how to restrain your 
woman's tongue from babbling to any 
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stranger against my order. For you, Sir 
Friar," he added, turning suddenly upon 
Adrien, "stand to one side, and do not 
presume to address this lady; she is no 
penitent, and so needs no confessor." 

"I will stand aside," said Adrien, with 
perfect composure, "at your request, but 
certainly not at ybur command." 

" If you will not do it willingly," replied 
the other, "you will do it against your will." 

While he spoke these words, he placed his 
hand roughly on Adrien's chest, and was 
about to thrust him backwards from his posi- 
tion, but time was not given him to carry 
out his intention. In an instant Adrien's 
hand was on his collar; and, in another, 
his opponent, after one or two ineflfectual 
attempts to save himself, was lying prostrate 
on the deck of the vessel, shaken from 
Adrien's hand as one would shake a reptile. 
Hardly, however, had he touched the ground 
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Tjefore he again sprang to his feet, and, with 
the rapidity of lightning, drew from his side 
a rapier which he carried. With the expres- 
sion of a demon he glared upon his adversary, 
and nothing appeared to stand between 
Adrien and his fate. It was not in vain, how- 
ever, that the latter had passed three years 
in incessant action, when, almost at every 
moment, life depended on vigilance and 
address. His quick eye had detected the first 
movement of therujBSan^s hand towards the hilt 
of his sword, and, plunging his own beneath 
the folds of his monk's robe, drew from his 
side a weapon, not so light, indeed, and 
serviceable as the fine rapier of his oppo- 
nent, but in his hand capable of action as 
rapid and nimble. His enemy, though some- 
what taken aback, soon recovered his pre- 
sence of mind, and, for a few minutes, 
showed himself no unskilful swordsman. 
Adrien, however, acting entirely on the 
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defensive, waited his opportunity. The op- 
portunity at length came, and his opponent's 
rapier might be seen springing into the air 
passing over the bulwarks of the vessel, and 
sinking with a sullen plunge into the waYe& 
beneath. 

"You," said Adrien, as he replaced his^ 
sword in his scabbard, " would have stabbed 
me when you supposed me unarmed. I will 
not imitate your vile example." 

Having uttered these words, he turned 
towards the lady, to express his grief that 
necessity should have forced him into so 
violent an action in her presence, when a 
sudden gust of the wind blew backwards 
from his head the hood of the dress which 
he had assumed to conceal his identity. 
His noble features, slightly flushed, and his 
long hair floating backwards in the wind, he 
stood fiill in her view, a model of manly 
strength and manly beauty. 
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The lady, as if by a sudden effort, rose to 
her feet, stretched both her hands towards 
him, and then, as if overcome by the ter- 
rible excitement of the scene she had just 
witnessed, sank swooning back, and would 
have fallen against the bulwark but that 
one of the mariners, who had gathered at 
the sound of clashing swords, arrested her 
fall, and, with the aid of some others, bore 
her unconscious form from the scene of the 
outrage which had produced upon her so 
terrible an effect. In the mean time, the 
aggressor in the altercation withdrew him- 
self sullenly from the place of his discom- 
fiture, muttering, as he passed Adrien, — 

'^ My time will come, and when it 
does—" 

"You will take my life," said Adrien, 

finishing the sentence, "for having spared 

yours." 

" You interpret my thoughts," said the 

o 
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other, with a sneer. " You are gifted, I per- 
ceive, with divining power.'' 

" It needs no power of divination," said 
Adrien, " to read the thoughts of a villain." 

Uttering these words, he turned away 
with an air of ineffable disgust, while the 
other withdrew. Adrien re-adjusted his 
fallen hood, seated himself on the poop of 
the vessel, and fixed his gaze upon the Kne 
of the English coast, which was now rapidly- 
rising into view. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Oderint dum timeant. 

TiBESIUS C^SAB. 

By the time the haven was safely reached, 
darkness was sinking fast over sea and land. 
Adrien, however, impatient to reach his 
destination, disembarked without loss of 
time, and proceeded on the way which led 
towards om* abbey, where he asked for 
admittance, and was hospitably received. 

The lady who had been the companion of 
his voyage, and in whom the reader will 
probably have recognized before this the 
long-absent Lady Adeline, was detained on 
board the vessel mitil the evening following, 
when, news of her arrival having been 
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brought to Garden Castle, an escort arrived^ 
and conducted her, under cover of night, ta 
the gloomy home now rendered gloomier by 
her anticipations of the future. 

At the castle she found that the years of 
her absence had wrought but little change. 
Her brother, indeed, had passed from boy- 
hood to manhood, and on the day but one 
following was to attain his twenty-first year — 
an event which was to be solemnized, as was 
then usual, by the ceremony of swearing 
fealty, at which the feudatories of the estate 
were to pay him homage, and offer the 
appropriate emblems of their allegiance and 
fidelity. He had also been, betrothed, and 
was soon to be wedded to an heiress of 
enormous wealth, the only daughter of Sir 
Gilbert Trelawny, a gentleman of very 
ancient lineage, and a distinguished soldier. 

This marriage had been for some years 
past a favourite project among the schemes 
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of ambition formed by' the Countess for the 
aggrandizement of her son. In splendour 
of ancestry the lady was not surpassed by 
the family of Garden itself, and with two 
such domains united, the young Earl would 
stand, so far as wealth and power were 
concerned, at the head of the nobility of 
England, and could not fail, with maturer 
years, to exercise an important sway over the 
aflfairs of the kingdom, perhaps to influence 
the devolution of the crown itself. Her 
long-cherished hopes seemed now in the 
fiill career towards accomplishment, more 
especially as she felt confident that Lord 
Edringham, who had recently returned from 
his campaigns in France, would renew his 
suit for her daughter's hand, and that the 
wretched girl, broken in spirit by her long 
imprisonment and cruel usage, would will- 
ingly resign herself to a fate at least less 
terrible tfian that from which she had just 
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escaped, and of which she might again at 
any time become the victim. It was in 
this hope that, upon Lord Edringham's 
return from the wars, the girl had been 
recalled from her Italian prison only a few 
days* after she had succeeded in releasing 
our brother Etienne from his dungeon. 

Under the influence of these cheering 
anticipations, the Countess received her 
daughter almost graciously ; but it was easy 
#to perceive that moments of benevolence or 
suavity with her were rare, and not always 
sincere. Recent years had, indeed, deepened 
more and more the gloom and ferocity of 
temper which remorse of conscience and 
seclusion of life had long ago engendered* 
Her imperious temper and insolent demea- 
nour had become almost intolerable to the 
meanest of her attendants. Sometimes she 
sought to dispel reflection by surroimding 
herself by brilliant company from all parts 
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of the kingdom. Sometimes she endea- 
voured to calm the agitation of her mind by 
superstitious observances and the idle forms 
of reKgion. Sometimes she parsed many 
nights together in an agony of terror, 
pacing her chamber, and breaking into wild 
ejaculations; yet before the world her stem 
demeanour and self-possession remained im- 
altered. She also continued to indulge every 
whim, and to laugh at every depravity, of 
the wretched boy for whom she had in- 
volved herself in so much guilt and misery. 

Her beloved Edgar had, indeed, rendered 
himself almost as universally detested as the 
Countess herself; and a recent occurrence, in 
which she had also taken a part, had raised 
his unpopularity to the highest point. He 
had lured from her home the daughter of 
one of his retainers, ruined, and discarded 
her. Her father, meeting him, had boldly 
reproached him, when the young nobleman 
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raised his riding-whip and struck the ag- 
grieved and broken-hearted man upon the 
face. Maddened by this act of brutality, 
the man, forgetful of every feeling but that of 
resentment, sprang forward, and at one blow 
felled his daughter's seducer to the ground, 
when he was dragged off by the EarFs 
attendants. That night he was hurried horn 
his house by the Coimtess's command, and 
thrown into one of the dungeons of the 
castle ; and it was not till some of the most 
powerful and determined of the neighbour- 
ing lords and gentry roundly told her that 
she must not forget that she was breathing 
the free air of England, and not the murky 
atmosphere of her Italian home, and that 
they would expose the matter in the highest 
quarters, that she set the captive free, and let 
him return to his joyless hearth. 

To the Countess, accustomed to look on all 
beneath her as things of no account, save 
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430 far as they could minister to the pleasures 
of herself and her dissolute son, this seemed 
to be a matter of little significance, and was 
soon forgotten by her ; but it rankled in the 
hearts of retainer and tenant over the length 
and breadth of the vast estates of Garden,, 
and excited in them the most extreme repug- 
nance to the act of homage which it would 
soon be necessaxy for them to perform. 

Such were the auspices under which the 
preparations for the coming ceremonial 
began to be made. These were, as was 
oustomary with the Countess, arranged on 
B. scale of princely magnificence. And 
how the eve of the solemnity had arrived ; 
and for and wide, over moor and mountain, 
through valley and over hill-side, nobles 
and commons were trooping from every 
part of the extensive earldom. The follow- 
ing morning was to beiold the young Earl 
freed from his wardship, and invested with 
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all the dignities and privileges of his 
splendid station. A few days later he 
would become the possessor of an estate 
almost as ample as his Own. «What mattered 
the angry frowns of a low-bom rabble^ or 
the concealed disapprobation of a few over- 
scrupulous meddlers, to one on whom 
fortune had showered favours so rich with 
such lavish profusion ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It is the hour when firom the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lover's vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word. 

Parisirui. 

The sound of revelry was high within the 
castle, while outside all was still and 
deserted, when the form of a woman, closely 
veiled, glided from a retired gate of the 
castle, and passed on towards the bower 
which had been the scene of the last 
meeting between Adrien and Lady Adeline. 
This form was that of Adeline herself. 
Worn by her long confinement, and wearied 
by the journey from her place of captivity, 
she had passed the whole day in her 
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chamber, shunning the din and turmoil 
caused by the incessant axriral of the 
guests, who were flocking jfrom every 
direction for the great event of the coming 
day. Her solitary hours, it need hardly 
be gaid, were not passed in repose. The 
sudden apparition of Adrien on board the 
vessel, and his no less sudden disappearance, 
had revived a thousand painftd recollec- 
tions. It was but too likely that he woidd 
have made inquiries, and, learning that 
she had never returned, would pass on- 
wards, and be seen by her no more. 

Agitated by these reflections, she was so 
worn out before the arrival of evening, that 
.she was obliged to ask her mother's per- 
mission to absent herself from the banquet, 
representing that otherwise she might be 
imfit to accompany the Countess to the 
ceremony of the following day. She ob- 
tained this permission with difSiculty, and 
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she had now wandered forth to allay, in 
the cool air of the summer evening, the 
fever which consumed her, feeling secure 
from interruption when all in the castle 
were engaged either in the service or in 
the enjoyment of the feast. The bower 
was soon reached, and Adeline, seating 
herself in an attitude of dejection, and 
leaning her forehead upon her hand, gave 
free rein to her memory, which flew with 
the rapidity of light over the past scenes 
of her life, and conjured up all that was 
bitter and all that was sweet in her brief, 
unhappy history. 

If the influence of evening could penetrate 
into the realm of the passions, and, as she 
dispenses her dews to herb and flower, so 
could shed the balm of patience and peace 
over the unrest and fever of the human 
heart, such an evening as this would have 
wrought that change on the spirit of 
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Adeline, and stilled the turmoil of her 
soul. Within the bower, from the roof, in- 
terwoven with eglantine and acanthus, the 
five-leaved ivy hung its light festoons, and 
the Banksia rose poured its soft cataracts to 
the ground, as if eager to oflfer its choicest 
treasures to the earth from which it sprang. 
Without not a leaf was stirring. Every 
sound of bird and insect was hushed. The 
* light and ghostly vapour which marked 
the windings of the river through the 
valley hung motionless above its course. 
Overhead a few soft and foam-like clouds, 
which had been steeped in the colours of 
the setting sun, and were still bright with 
its lingering splendour, lay resting for a 
time from their never-ending flight, and 
slumbered on the bosom of the air, while 
the evening star stood, as it had done on 
a well-remembered evening long ago, above 
the crest of the pine-clad hill, in serene and 
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■cloudless beauty. Repose reigned supreme ; 
^d so complete was her dominion, that 
the unchanging roax of the neighbouring 
iorrent seemed but to deepen the silence^ 
:and render more intense the sublime tran- 
quiUity of surrounding nature. 

But no outward influences could still the 
beatings of Adeline's perturbed and troubled 
mind. Still, in her reverie, she wandered 
on, when suddenly, the painful dream was 
broken by the soimd of an approaching 
footstep. She sprang from her seat, and 
had reached the opening of the bower, in 
the hope that she might yet escape un- 
noticed among the trees of the shrubbery. 
But it was too late. The intruder was close 
at hand, and in another instant she found 
herself face to face with him, the memory 
of whom had been for years the companion 
of so many hours of feverish longing and 
unavailing tears* v 
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Though recognizing him at once, she 
succeeded in mastering her emotion, merely 
drawing her veil more closely around her, 
and pressing her clenched hand on her 
breast to still the beating of her heart; 
while Adrien, somewhat disconcerted by 
the suddenness of her appearance, began 
to offer a hasty and confused apology for hiB 
intrusion. 

'' Pardon me, madam," he said, "for my 
abrupt invasion of your privacy ; but hear- 
ing such joyous sounds proceeding from the 
castle, I imagined I should find only solitude 
and silence without its walls ; and I longed," 
he went on, half-speaking to himself, "to 
revisit this spot, where years ago were 
passed the sweetest moments of my 
life." 

" The sweetest, too, of mine," said 
Adeline, in a voice almost inaudible. At 
the same time withdrawing her veil, she 
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stood confessed before the eyes of her 
astonished lover. 

There may be those trained in so fine a 
discipline, that in an hour like this they 
could restrain the artless impulses of nature, 
and tutor their hearts into strict conformity 
with the frigid laws of propriety ; but to 
these Adrien and Adeline did not belong. 
Each knew the other's heart. During their 
long years of separation, each had passed . 
every vacant hour in futile regrets over the 
past, or idle dreams of reunion. Each, at 
this moment, lived only for the other ; and 
the pent-up tide of passion, set free at last, 
swept before it the paltry barriers and flimsy 
restraints of ceremony and convention. 
Adeline's last word had not ceased to vibrate 
on the air before she was folded in her lover's 
arms and covered with a shower of kisses, of 
which she suffered herself to be made a most 
unresisting victim. 
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And now followed moments which some 
bolder writer may describe if he thinks 
them capable of description, or himself 
capable of the task; for me it is enough 
to say, that minutes passed into hours, and 
hours flew past like minutes, while they 
told each other the tale of their years of 
separation ; and Adeline, leaning her throb- 
bing head on Adrien's breast, rested like a 
tired bird escaped from a pitiless storm to the 
warm shelter of her recovered nest. 

Such scenes can only be interrupted by 
some violent appeal to the senses; and at 
length an unusual clamour from the ban- 
queting hall, occasioned by the rising and 
departure of the revellers, brought our lovers 
once more to the level of the earth, and 
reminded them that this globe was occupied 
by other inhabitants besides themselves. 
Then, again, the voice of prudence made 
itself heard ; and Adrien, having stood gazing 
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after her till Adeline had gained the side 
entrance of the castle and disappeared 
within it, wandered back towards the 
monastery by the bridge from which he 
had first beheld that beautiful vision which 
had since been the dream and passion of 
his life. • 

No sooner had Adeline reached her 
<5hamber than a new train of painfiil fore- 
bodings began to hasten through her mind. 
The wide distance in point of rank which 
^separated her from Adrien, the utter hope- 
lessness of obtaining her mother's assent to 
fluch a union, her dogged determination to 
force upon her the hand of her wealthy suitor, 
and the cruelty to which it was certain she 
Would have recourse in order to secure her 
object, seemed insuperable barriers between 
her and that without which her life must be 
a dreary blank of joyless languor. At 
length, worn out by the agitation of her 
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own mind, she fell into a deep slumber, and 
forgot in dreams the distracting anxieties of 
her waking life. 

On the following morning the castle, as 
may be supposed, was a scene of indescrib- 
able bustle and excitement; and hardly 
had Adeline prepared herself for taking part 
in the events of the day, when she received 
a message from Lord Edringham,— who, of 
course, was among the guests on so great am 
occasion, — requesting the favour of a private 
interview with her before the procession 
should set forth. The unhappy girl had 
no choice but to comply. At the meeting 
which followed, he once more urged his 
former suit with a degree of warmth and 
earnestness which, notwithstanding the traits 
of his character and manners which were so 
repugnant to her, moved her gentle nature, 
if not to love, at least to compassion and 
respect. There was, indeed, mingled with 
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his coarseness and silliness so much that 
was honourable and generous, that no 
one could have denied him a sincere 
regard whose inclinations had not been 
flubjected to dictation and coercion. On 
this occasion Adeline was impressed more 
deeply than she had been before with the 
sincere and constant nature of the man, and 
determined accordingly to meet him in a 
spirit of candour and confidence. 

^' My lord," she said, " I can make you 
but one answer, the same answer which I 
have made you before ; and that a suit so 
hopeless may be resumed no more, I will 
take the liberty of speaking to your lordship 
with unreserved confidence. Believe me, I 
do so because I feel that it will save much 
pain to us both, and because I feel that I 
can repose the most unbounded trust in your 
friendship and honour. The heart which I 
am unable to bestow on you has long been 
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given to another, and though barriers divide 
us which possibly may never be removed, na 
time and no persuasions could ever alter my 
determination not to mock the noble and 
disinterested affection with which you have 
honoured me, as I should do if I gave you 
my hand without my love. Having confided 
to you so much, I need not scruple to go 
further, because I know that what I now 
say will be locked in your lordship's mind^ 
and be there as securely secret as if it never 
had been uttered. He to whom I have given 
my unreserved affection is one whom youy 
too, have honoured with your confidence and 
esteem — ^Adrien de Montford." 

The unfortunate nobleman was, as may 
be' supposed, somewhat astounded at so un- 
expected a disclosure, but at length rallied 
himself sufficiently to answer rueftdly, that 
he could not deny his deep vexation at thi» 
defeat, but that, at least, he had been over-^ 
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thrown by a worthy foe. At last the full 
generosity of his nature asserted itself, and 
he broke out in a panegyric on Adrien's 
valour, and the distinction with which he 
had covered himself, revealing to Adeline 
for the first time the celebrity of her lover, 
and the great place which he had won for 
himself by his courage and capacity. 

" But, certainly," he blundered on, in per- 
fect good nature, yet trampling on AdeHne's 
susceptibilities at every step, " certainly, 
had I thought that I was making his monk- 
ship one of the most distinguished of Eng- 
lishmen and the very happiest of men, I 
would not h'ave placed the opportunity 
within his reach of becoming, instead of a 
mere nobody, the companion of warriors and 
counsellor of princes. But since it is done, I 
must bear my lot as best I may ; and I trust 
that since I may be nothing more, that you 
will allow me to be still your friend, and 
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to attest the loyalty of my lore by the 
sincerity of my friendship." 

Adeline replied with many assurances of 
esteem^ and the interview was at last brought 
to a close by a sudden annoimcement that 
the procession to the chapel, where the cere- 
mony of the day was to take place, was 
already formed in the courtyard of the 
castle, and before many minutes must start 
for its destination. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There 's a divinity tliat shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we wilL 

Hamlet, Act v. Scene 2. 

When the time approached at which the 
procession was to set out, I mounted the 
watch-tower of the abbey from which I 
have beheld so many and so various scenes, 
some of sorrow, some of enjoyment, and 
some, like the present, of formality and pomp. 
About sixteen years ago I had seen from the 
same place the solemn train that attended 
the remains of him who was the natural 
inheritor of the title and estates of Garden. 
A widely different scene now presented 
itself in the glittering array which wound 
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along the descent from the castle, to invest 
his successor by a solemn rite with the fiill 
powers to which as lord paramomit he waa 
entitled. 

The first part of the pageant was to be 
performed at the steps which led to the main 
entrance of the chapel. The rest, which was^ 
indeed, the substance of the day's proceed- 
ings, consisted in a solemn oath taken by the 
feudatories before the high altar, and had, 
therefore, to be conducted in the interior of 
the sacred edifice. The first scene was one 
of great impressiveness and beauty. When 
the procession reached the chapel-gate, the 
Countess and her son were received by the 
Abbot, and led to two chairs of state which 
had been placed for them just in front of 

the chapel-gate, and turned toward the open 

< 

space across which the procession was to 
pass. Beside the young Earl sat the lady 
who was soon to become his bride, while 
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Sir Grilbert Trelawny, Lord Edringham, and 
other noblemen and gentlemen, stood round 
the Comitess and Lady Adeline on the other 
side. The retainers then began to move 
past, arranged with the utmost precision 
according to their rank, and followed by 
bearers carrying the various emblems by 
.which they were bound to make acknow- 

« 

lodgment of their feudal obligation. Somo 
placed at the feet of the new lord paramount 
spear-heads and battle-axes, symbols of the 
service which they were pledged to render 
him in time of exigency or danger ; others^ 
came loaded with sheaves of com ; others 
bore quivers full of arrows; others had hounds 
in leashes; others carried hawks hooded, and 
quaintly arrayed in divers colours. The 
followers of some bore enormous baskets 
heaped to overflowing with fresh-plucked 
roses, which they emptied upon the pave- 
ment, till these mingled symbols of war and 
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peace rose in a giittering embankment ronnd 
the etep» of the diapeL here daz;z1ing by the 
splendom* of the polished steely here wnilmg 
like a garden^ and making the air redolent 
with their delightful perfume. Over ihe whole 
iscene the sun shone in undonded q^lendour, 
and nothing was wanting to complete the 
brilliancy of the pageant, sare that the rast 
crowd of retainers should hare been offering 
their allegiance to a lord whom they trusted 
and loved. 

As it was, the performance was gone 
through like a task, and the whole aspect of 
the assemblage was louring and ominous. 

The time had now arriyed for that part of 
the rite that was to be performed within the 
chapel, and which was to bind each retainer 
for ever in unalterable fidelity to their new 
lord. High Mass was to be performed, after 
which the retainers, one by one, were to pass 
before the altar, each raising his right hand as 
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he did so, and addressing to the young 
Earl the words, ^'Jeo suis vostre hommer 
Jeo le jureJ^ He then passed forward, 
kissed the hand of the lord, and was, hence- 
forth, his . sworn liegeman, — Abound, at all 
hazards and at all times, to do the service 
which formed the condition of his grant. 

High Mass having been performed, the 
Earl and the Countess, and the brilliant 
company by which they were attended, took 
their places at one side of the transept, 
while the feudatories occupied the other 
side and the side-aisle adjoining it, in 
readiness to cross before the high altar when 
summoned by the herald to take the oath 
and pay their homage. 

The first who was called upon was Sir 
Wilfrid Balfe, a baronet of great estate and 
ancient lineage, and a soldier as distinguished 
as any at that time in the armies of England. 
He now advanced till he had reached the 
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place where the final oath was to be taken^ 
and had raised his hand before repeating 
ihe prescribed words, when the attention of 
every one present was arrested by the iron 
d-oor of the crypt, which stood behind the 
choir, groaning heavily upon its hinges, and 
moving slowly open with a hollow jarring 
sound. The thriU of surprise that ran 
through the multitude which crowded the 
aisles was not diminished when, through 
the dark portal, the figure of a knight in full 
armour strode forth into the centre of the 
church, and, laying his mailed hand on the 
arm of Sir Wilfirid, exclaimed, — 

" If you must needs do homage, let it be 
to your true Paramount. I am the Earl of 
Garden.". 

As he uttered these words, he raised his 
visor, and disclosed to the beholders the 
features of Adrien de Montfort. 

^* Such," he went on, '^ is my title, and I 
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stand here armed to do battle with any who 
may dare to gainsay it." 

When his voice ceased to reverberate 
through the arches of the sacred building, 
.so great a silence reigned throughout the 
length and breadth of aisle and transept, 
that, for an instant, .the whole crowd seemed 
turned to stone as if by the wand of a 
magician. All seemed subdued by such awe 
as they would have felt if some unearthly 
visitor, long laid in his resting-place, had, 
indeed, burst from the fetters of death, and, 
standing among them, challenged them to 
combat with weapons that were not of this 
world. 

There was, however, amid the general 
amazement, one spirit which remained un- 
daunted — ^it was that of the Countess. Draw- 
ing herself up to her full height, she advanced 
some steps towards the spot where Adrien 
and Sir Wilfrid were standing, and, in a 
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house of Caxden. By the example and 
memory of these illustrious men, I call on 
you once more to give your pledge of fealty, 
unless you would have a jeering world cry 
shame on your poltroonery." 

" Madam," replied the soldier, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders, "you are a 
lady, and need fear neither retort nor 
vengeance, however insultiug the tenor of 
your language. For me, I have but one 
answer — I will not swear." 

"My lords and gentlemen," said the 

Countess, turning to the brilliant group 

which stood behind her, "will none of you 

lend me your aid to frustrate this ridiculous 

attempt to rob my son of his rights and 

disturb this celebration? Shall such a 

wrong be done in your presence by the 

lying tale of an unknown adventurer ? Has 

none of you the courage to silence this 

imposture, absurd in itself, and corroborated 

Q 
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hj no statement but that of we know not 
whom — a nameless outcast, a wandering 
monk, a base-bom pedagogue, reared on 
the charity of a fraternity of friars ? Will 
none of you drag him hence and inflict 
upon him the just punishment of his knavery 
and audacity ? " 

As none seemed disposed to take upon 
himself the execution of this request among 
the friends who stood around her, the 
Countess, turning from them with a gesture 
of disgust, and walking forwards towards 
the centre of the chapel, appealed to the 
feudatories, who, with mingled looks of 
sullen satis&ction and amazement, were 
looking on from the crowded aisle at this 
extraordinary scene. 

" Since 1 seek in vain among the powerful 
and noble for the assistance which a woman 
might expect, hemmed in as I am by fraud 
and violence, by apathy and treachery, I 
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ask it from you, retainers of Garden. In 
a thousand perils, in the breach and on 
the field, many of you have followed the 
late Earl, my husband, without flinching, 
bound by your fealty. I, his wife, now 
icall on you to prevent his son and rightful 
heir being robbed of his rights by a 
base conspiracy. He himself, by my voice, 
caUs on you from his tomb. Poorness of 
spirit and falseness of heart may lurk 
beneath the coronet or the shirt of mail; 
but to your brave and true hearts I appeal 
with confidence, and alone, widowed and 
• friendless, I demand your help, and -fling 
myself upon your sympathy, fidelity, and 
courage." 

These words, pronounced with great 
dignity, and in a tone both impressive 
and pathetic, plainly produced some change 
of feeling. Some individuals among the 
retaiuers moved as if disposed to step 
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forward and perform the Coimtess's bidding,, 
while others not only hung back themselves, 
but discouraged those who were inclined 
to act under the hasty impulse of momentary 
feeling. For an instant it seemed not 
impossible that the effect of the Countess's 
words would be to enlist upon her side the 
great bulk of the retainers^ and to secure 
their allegiance to her son, if not to coerce 
or induce the entire body to follow their 
example. But at this critical moment a 
new actor appeared upon the scene, whose 
presence instantly altered the entire course 
of events. He was a monk dressed in the 
habit of our order, and who had taken his 
place among us, by the permission of the 
Abbot, before the commencement of the 
ceremony. He now rose and walked slowly 
through the choir to within a short distance 
of the spot where the Countess, Sir Wilfrid, 
and Adrien stood confronting one another. 
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He was paJe and wasted, and bowed down 
as if by age, yet when he spoke his tones 
were clear and powerful, and subdued into 
perfect silence the tossing and murmuring 
multitude that filled the building and 
<5rowded round the entrance. His mere 
appearance at this all-important moment 
arrested attention and gave time for reflec- 
tion. The spell which the fervent words 
-of the Countess had flung over the crowd 
was suspended for an instant, and her 
quick eye discerned that in an instant 
more it might be entirely dissolved. In- 
fiiriated by the interruption, she turned 
upon the aged monk before he had 
spoken, and commanded him to retire at 
his peril. 

" I came not, proud woman," he replied, 
^^ to confer with you, but to stay your un- 
holy proceeding, and to prevent these 
worthy gentlemen — ^these trusty feudatories 
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of the House of Garden — ^from swearing' 
fealty where no fealty is due. My tale," he 
went on, turning towards the retainers, "is 
simple and brief. The eldest son of the late 
Earl of Garden was, as many here remember, 
laid, while still a boy, in the monument of 
his ancestors within that crypt. A monk 
of this monastery discovered by accident 
that he was not dead, but had been interred 
during a death-like swoon not to be dis- 
tinguished from death. He set him free^ 
and being, for good reasons, apprehensive 
that the boy was not safe in his ancestral 
home, he carried him beyond the seas, 
intending to lodge him for a time in & 
secure asylum. On the journey they were 
violently separated; but, after long years, 

Providence, in its inscrutable workings, has- 

* 

re-united them. This," he said, pointing 
towards Adrien, "is that boy; and the 
monk was not unknown, nor, I think, im- 
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beloved, by many among you. I am he — 
I, Etienne of Burgundy." 

With these words he disclosed his features, 
which up to that time had been partially 
concealed by the hood of his habit, but 
those who had known him best might have 
been pardoned if they had failed to recog- 
nize him, so fearful were the traces which 
imprisonment and suffering had left upon 
his noble lineaments. For a breathing 
space the Countess stood paralyzed. Sup- 
port after support seemed sinking beneath 
her, yet even now, by an effort of her iron 
will, she rallied herself, and, with consum- 
mate tact, seized and availed heriself of the 
extraordinary change which had taken place 
in the monk^s appearance. 

"This," she said, laughing derisively, 
" is, indeed, excellent fooling. The men- 
dicant friar must needs step in to sustain 
the tottering story of the knight monk. 
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But it is time this buflfoonery should cease, 
and I deem it good fortune that this last 
falsehood enables me to baffle this infamous 
combination, this vile conspiracy. It so 
happens that it is within my knowledge 
that Etienne of Burgundy is at this mo- 
ment paying in an Italian dungeon the 
penalty of an evil life and obstinate heresy. 
But who that recalls his stately form and 
finely-moulded face, and then looks on this 
decrepit being, will be any longer duped 
by this preposterous tale of mysterious 
death-sleeps, of restored vitality, and sus- 
pected crime." 

During the last words of this mocking 
speech the monk stepped forward to the 
place where Lady Adeline had stood attend- 
ing upon her mother, and, taking her gently 
by the hand, led her forward, saying, as he 
did so, — 

"Here, madam, is one whom even you 
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may beKeve, and who will undeceive 
you." 

"What!" cried the Countess, turning 
upon her daughter, "do you also make 
one in this holy alliance to hunt down 
your mother and disinherit your brother in 
the interests of your low-bom paramour ? " 

" I know nothing of any conspiracy, 
madam," answered Adeline, in a voice 
which, with its sweet distinctness, pene- 
trated to the furthest parts of the building ; 
^^and what I say, I say merely because I 
know it to be true. The reverend father 
was, indeed, violently dragged to an Italian 
dimgeon, where he pined for years in soli- 
tary captivity ; but that he is no longer the 
tenant of that loathsome cell, none should 
know so well as I, since, after months of 
labour, I, with these very hands, burst his 
prison-bars and set him free; and called 
upon as I have been, I cannot but vouch 
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that the man whom I released is he who* 
now stands before you." 

At these words, which, though so gently 
spoken, carried the most complete conviction 
of their truth to the mind of every listener, 
a murmur swept through the church, and 
told even the Countess, as plainly as words 
could have told it, that the hard-fought 
battle was lost. For a moment she stood 
glaring at her daughter, blanched with 
impotent fury ; then, like a beast at bay, 
which turns its rage on any new object that 
meets its eye, she turned upon the young 
Earl, who, during the above scene, had 
stood near her in helpless pusillanimity. 

" Wretched dastard !" she cried, "will you 
leave me to maintain yoiu* cause unsup- 
ported and alone ? Will you not fling down 
your gauntlet to this usurper of your rights, 
and defend your title and possessions from 
the machinations of a vagrant impostor ? " 
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Stung by these words, the poor boy 
moved forward to do his mother's bidding, 
when the monk, seizing the upraised gaunt- 
let which was about to be flung at the feet 
of Adrien, dashed it behind him, and, push- 
ing the young man aside, strode up to the 
Countess, and, lowering his voice so as to 
be heard by her alone, addressed her, — 

" Abandoned and impenitent woman, 
would you murder your own son also? I 
charge you to proceed no further in this 
guilty business. Do you think the odious 
means you have used can prosper, or have 
you so soon forgotten the casket and the 
scroll, the stiletto and the phial?" 

The struggle was ended now. The 
guilty projects of an evil life and the dark 
dreams of power and ambition were shat- 
tered at a blow, and the stem heart and 
tortured brain of this un fl inching woman 
gave way beneath the stroke. Before the 
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monk ceased speaking her frame was shaken 
with a violent convulsion, and ere his last 
word had ceased to vibrate on her ear, 
she had sunk upon the pavement paralyzed 
and senseless. 

They bore her to the castle, followed by 
the son, for whom she had sacrificed so 
much, and the gentle daughter whom she 
had wronged so cruelly. As they went 
her consciousness returned in some degree; 
and while she lay in her silent and solitary 
chamber the joyous shout that hailed the 
true Earl of Garden as he passed from the 
•chapel-gate, borne on the still sununer air, 
reached the ears of the dying woman, and 
troubled -her last moments with the remem- 
brance of the hatred which she had aroused, 
and of the overthrow of the hopes and 
projects of her life. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

None but the brave deserves the fair.- 

ALEXAin)EB's Feast. 

It woidd be idle to attempt a description 
of the scene within the chapel when the 
sorrowful procession which attended the 
unconscious form of the Countess of Garden 
had left it. Many of the nobles and gentle- 
men had known Adrien well during the 
recent wars, and now crowded round him 
to express their satisfaction at his restitu- 
tion to the rights from which he had been 
debarred so long, and from which he had 
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nearly been debarred for ever. Of the 
bnmbler retainers, many, while under the 
command of Lord Edringham, had acta- 
ally shared his dangers, and been them- 
selves spectators of his admirable address 
and careless courage. To these it was a 

source of the highest exultation to find that 

• 

the real Earl of Garden, to whom their 
fealty was to be pledged, was not the 
worthless and despicable boy, the son of 
an insolent and tyrannical mother, but the 
gaUant leader, who had charged so often 
at their head, and whose kind and noble 
disposition had already won their affec* 
tion. 

The succeeding events in the history of 
Edgar, for so we must now call the young 
Earl, are easily told. The iaiher of his 
betrothed, finding that he was not an Earl, 
or even an affluent gentleman, declined to 
give him his daughter in marriage-a de- 
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'Cision in whicli the young lady acquiesced 
with wonderful facility. Soon after, although 
his elder brother generously granted him 
an ample estate, he went to the Continent, 
where he embraced the profession of a 
soldier of fortune, and was killed in 
an obscure dkirmish on the frontier of 
Spain. 

Our brother Etienne, though much worn 
by his long imprisonment, lived to enjoy 
many years of happiness and repose within 
ihe peaceftd precincts of our abbey. He 
sleeps now the long sleep of death, not far 
from the spot where in his lifetime he 
had passed so many hours of vigilant 
penance. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that when 
the period of mourning for her unhappy 
mother had expired, Lady Adeline became 
the Countess of Carden. The union was 
long and happy, and soon the gloomy castle 
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HE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
Romance of the West Riding. By RoSA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

{From THE SA TURD A Y RE VIE W. ) 

Generally speaking, in criticising a novel we confine oui* observations 
to the merits of the author. In this case we must make an exception, 
and say something as to the publisher. The Mistress of Langdale Hall 
does not come before us in the stereotyped three-volume shape, with 
rambling type, ample margins, and nominally a guinea and a half to 
pay. On the contrary, this new aspirant to public admiration appears 
in the modest guise of a single graceful, volume, and we confess that 
we are disposed to give a kindly welcome to the author, because we 
may flatter ourselves that she is in some measure a protigie of our own. 
A few weeks ago an article appeared in our columns censuring the 
prevailing fashion of publishing novels at nominal and fancy prices. 
Necessarily, we dealt a good deal in commonplaces, the absurdity of the 
fashion being so obvious. We explained, what is well known to every 
one interested in the matter, that the regulation price is purely illusory. 
The publisher in reality has to drive his own bargain with the libraries, 
who naturally beat him down. The author suffers, the trade suffers, 
and the libraries do not gain. Arguing that a palpable absurdity must 
be exploded some day unless all the world is qualified for Bedlam, we 
felt ourselves on tolerably safe ground when we ventured to predict' an 
approaching revolution. Judging from the preface to tWs book, we 
may conjecture that it was partly on oiu: hint that Mr. Tinsley has 
published. As all prophets must welcome events that tend to the 
speedy accomplishment of their predictions, we confess ourselves grati- 
fied by the promptitude with which Mr. Tinsley has acted, and we 
heartily wish his venture success. He recognises that a reformation so 
radical must be a work of time, and at first may possibly seem to defeat 
its object. For it is plain that the public must first be converted to a 
proper r^ard for its own interest ; and, by changing the borrowing 
for the buying system, must come in to buy the publisher out. He 
must look, moreover, to the support and imitation of his brethren of 
the trade. We doubt not he has made the venture after all due de- 
liberation, and that we may rely on his determination seconding his 
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enterprise. AU p io sp ec tu ses of new nndertakhigs tend natnraDy to 
exaggefatkm, but unrrfs^ will be wdl worth the waiting for, aboold it 
be only the shadow of that on which Mr. Tinsky reckons. He gives 
some surprising figures ; he states scrroe starring facts ; and, as a 
practice mai^ he draws some practical ooodonons. He qnotes a state- 
ment of Mr. Charies Reade's, to the effisct that three pnUisbefs in the 
United States had di^x»ed of no less than 570,000 copies of Mr. Reade's 
latest nofrd. He estimates that the prc^ts on that sale — the book being 
published at a dollar — ^must amonnt to ;^25,ooa Mr. Reade, of coarse, 
has a name, and we can conceive that his faults and blemishes may 
positively leoonmiend themselves to American taste. Bat Mr. Tinsley 
remarics that if a publisher ooold sell 70,000 copies in any case, there 
would still be £s»f^°'> o^ dear gain ; and even if the new system had a 
much more moderate snccess than that, all parties would still piofit 
amazingly. For Mr. Tinsley calculates the profits of a sale of 2,000 
copies of a three volume edition at ^£1,000; and we should iancy the 
experience of most auth<ns would lead them to believe he overstates it 
It will be seen that at all events the new speculation promises bril- 
liantly, and reason and common-sense conspire to tdl us that the 
reward must come to him who has patience to wait. Palmam qui 
meruit ferat, and may he have his share of the profits toa Meanwhile, 
here we have the first volume of Mr. Tinsley's new series in most legiUe 
tjTpe, in portable form, and with a sufficiently attractiYe exterior. The 
price is four shillings, and, the customary trade deduction being made 
to circulating libraries, it leaves them without excuse should they deny it 
to the order of their customers. 

We should apologise to Miss. Kettle for keeping her waiting whOe we 
discuss business matters with her publisher. But she knows, no doubt, 
that there are times when business must take precedence of pleasure^ and 
conscientious readers are bound to dispose of the pre£ace before proceeding 
to the boc^ For we may say at once that we have found pleasure in 
reading her story. In the first place, it has a strong and natural local 
colouring, and we always like anjrthing that gives a book individuality. 
In the next, there is a femuiine grace about her pictures of nature and 
delineations of female character, and that always makes a story attractive. 
Finally, there is a certain interest that carries us along, although the story 
is loosely put together, and the demands on our credulity are somewhat 
incessant and importtmate. The scene is laid in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; nor did it need the dedication of the book to teU us that the 
author was an old resident in the county. With considerable artistic 
subtlety she lays her scenes in the very confines of busy life. Cockneys 
and professional foreign tourists are much in the way of believing that the 
manufacturing districts are severed fi-om the genuinely rural ones by ahard- 
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and-fast line ; that the demons of cotton, coal, and wool blight ever3rthing 
within the scope of their baleful influence. There can be no greater blunder ; 
native intelligence might tell us that mills naturally follow water power, 
and that a broad stream and a good fall generally imply wooded banks 
and sequestered ravines, swirling pools, and rushing rapids^ Miss Kettle, 
as a dweller in the populous and flovirishing West Riding, has learned all 
that, of course. She is aware besides of the power of contrast ; that peace 
and solitude are never so much appreciated as when you have just quitted 
the bustle of life, and hear its hum mellowed by the distance. Romance 
is never so romantic as when it rubs shoulders with the practical, and 
sensation ' piles itself VLp ' when it is evolved in the centre of common- 
place life 

The story is interesting and very pleasantly vmtten, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves. 



'*The most careful mother need nol hesitate to place it at once in the 
hands of the most unsophisticated daughter. As regards the publisher, 
we can honestly say that the type is clear and the book well gpt up in every 
way. " — Athenaum. 

" There is a naturalnes&in this noveU published in accordance with Mr. 
Tinsley's very wholesome one-volumed system." — Spectator, 

" * The Mistress of Langdale Hall ' is a bright and attractive story, which 
can be read from beginning to end with pleasure. "—Daily Newr^ 

' ' A charming ' Romance of the West BUding, ' full of grace and pleasing 
incident" — Public Opinion, 

'* The story is really welL told, and some of the characters are delineated 
with great vividness and force. The tone of the book is high."~^(7»- 
confttmiist, 

•• It is a good story, wfth abundant interest, and a purity of thought and 
language which is much rarer in novels than it ought to be. The volume 
is handsomely got up, and contains a well-drawn vignette and frontispiece." 
— Scotsman, 

" Not only is it written with good tastie and good feeling, — it is never dull, 
while at the same time it is quite devoid of sensationalism or extravagance. 
It deals with life in the West Riding."— G^^^. 

*^ The book is admirably got up, and contains an introductory circular 
by the publisher." — Civil Service Gazette. 

"A model of what a cheap novel should be." — Publisher's Circular, 
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"A circular from the publisher precedes the opening of the novel, 
>vherein the existing conditions of novel-publishing are concisely set forth. 
It is ably and smartly written, and forms by no means the least interesting 
portion of the contents of the volume. We strongly recommend its- 

perusal to novel readers generally." — WelsAmaM. 

* 

" Few will take up this entertaining volume without feeling compelled to 
go through with it. We cannot entertain a doubt as to the success of this 
novel, and the remarks made by the publisher in his prefatory circular are 
of the most sensible and practical kind." — Hull Packet, 

" For this district the 'Mistress of LangdaU Hall* has a peculiar in- 
terest." — Leeds Mercury, 

Vol. II. 

PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

**lt is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boudcault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and langhed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it— it 
is * prodigious. ' "-—British Quarterly Rtview, 

" It is impossible to read ' Puttyput's Prot^^e ' without being reminded 
at every turn of the contemporary stage, and the impression it leaves on 
the mind is very similar to that produced by witnessing a whole evening's 
entertainmenl at one of our popular theatres. "—Echo, 
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NOnCE.— New story Suitable for Girls, ftc. 

FLORENCE ; or, Loyal Quand Meme. By Frances 
Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. Post free. 

•' It is impossible not be interested in the stbry from beginning to end. 
. . . We congratulate Mr. Samuel Tinsley on continuing to break at 
intervals the monotonous line of three-volume novels." — Examiner. 

"A very charming love story, eminently pure and l£^y-hke in tone, 
effective and interesting in plot, and, rarest praise of all, written in excellent 
English." — Civil Sefvice Review, 

"We should gladly welcome many more such novels, in preference to the 
trash which but too frequently passes current for such.'* — Brighton Observer. 

" We cannot dose this very interesting work without commending it to 
every reader." — Durham County Advertiser. 

"The book is excellently printed and nicely boimd— in fact it is one 
which authoress, publisher, and reader may alike r^ard with mingled 
satisfaction and pleasure." — Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

*' • Florence ' is readable, even interesting in every part." — The Scotsman. 

'* Suffice it to say that from beginning to end each character is well 
brought out, and what is perhaps best of all, there is a healthy vigour and 
genuine ring about the whole composition which goes far to show that a 
truly chaste tone, sustained throughout, is in no way incompatible with a 
most engrossing story." — Cornish Telegraph. 

' ' ' Florence ' is a healthy, high-toned story, which every one can read 
with pleasure and gratification. . . . The author writes with vivacity 
and effect. To her the creation of Florence has evidently been a labour 
of love, and we feel convinced that few readers will close the book without 
feeling that they share in the affection with which the heroine is regarded 
by the author." — Leeds Mercury. 

"Several of the characters introduced are dravm with a master hand, 
Florence herself being especially worthy of admiration." — Hastings and St. 
Leonards Advertiser. 

" The book is decidedly far superior in tone to the generality of novels, 
and is well worth reading. . . . Miss Armstrong gives us much ground 
for hope that her pen will be fertile." — Lloyd's We^ly Newspaper. 

' ' • Florence ' is therefore (as we said to begin with) a pleasant and read- 
able story, and as its influences cannot be otherwise than beneficial, we 
hope it will be widely read." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" It is essentially a lady's book, and is deserving of the highest praise." 
— Irish Daily Telegraph, 

"We cordially wish the work may meet with the success it deserves; 
Irnt of this we have no doubt." — Derbyshire Courier. 

'* Miss Armstrong has written a very agreeable story, much more in- 
teresting than many three-volimie novels it has been our misfortune to read. 
. . . Instead of spinning out a dreary, colourless romance of interminable 
length. Miss Armstrong has preferred to present to her readers a bright, 
lively, natural story of every day life." — Public Opinion. 
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"PPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
-*-^ Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 5 s. Post free. 

" An amusing book. . . , A capital collection of epitaphs." — Court 
Circular. 

I 

"Mr. Fairley's industry has been rewarded by an assemblage of gro- 
tesque and fantastic epitaphs, such as we never remember to have seen 
equalled. They fill an elegantly printed volume." — Cork Examiner: 

" Although we have picked several plums from Mr. Fairley's book, we 
can assure our readers that there are plenty more left. And now that the 
long evenings are once more stealing upon us, and the fireside begins to be 
comfortable, suggesting a book and a quiet read, let us recommend 
Mr. Fairley, who comes before us in the handsome guise and the capital 
type of the enterprising Mr. Samuel Tinsley." — Derbyshire Advertiser. 

" His collection is not only amusing, but has a certain historical value, 
as illustrating the rough humour in which our forefathers frequently in- 
dulged at the expense of the departed." — Staffordshire Advertiser. 

"We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Fairley has produced a 
curious and entertaining volume, which will well repay perusal. " — Oxford 
Chronicle. 

m 

" On the score of novelty, at least, ' Epitaphiana ' will attract consider- 
able attention." — Irish Daily Telegraph. 

« 
" Mf . Fairley has a keen eye for a quaint epitaph, and an excellent sense 

of what is humorous or pathetic. . . . The voliune contains an 
excellent introduction relating to ancient and modem burials, and is 
published in an attractive form." — Civtl Service Gazette. 

"Mr. Fairley has made a quaint and curious collection." — The Court 
Circular, 

" A very interesting book, the materials industriously gathered from many 
cities of the Silent Land, and the miscellaneous collection carefully pre- 
pared for publication." — Colliery Guardian. 

' ' In noticing this most interesting book, we feel we can commend it in 
all sincerity ; for just as a chapter from ' Pickwick ' is an antidote to ennui, 
* Epitaphiana ' maybe pronounced as equally reviving to duU spirits. . . . 
The volume itself is quite a work of art." — The Forester. 

"Mr. Fairley seems to have gathered these scraps from village church- 
yards and elsewhere, simply for his own amusement, but they have swollen 
to such proportions that he has been induced to publish them ; and the 
subject matter of hiS volume is particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

"A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
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'THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
-*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By HERMES. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE : 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 
•' Graceful and pleasing." — Civil Service Review, 
" Contains much charming poetry." — Civil Service Gazette. » 

'' Serious in spirit, but cheerful in tone ; hopeful and animated." — Public 
Opinion, 

" Marked by great beauty of thought and language." — Leeds Mercury, 



M 
T 
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ARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. 



HE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan, Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
"The Eve of St, Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

A NOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 

-^ Showing how John's Cook made an IRISH Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

q^HE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
-■- Stuart, 6d., sewed, 

THE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed, 

THE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 
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HARRY^S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Cr«wn 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

'' * Harry's Big Boots ' is sore of a laige and ap p redative andifncp. It 
is as good as a Christmas pantCMnime, and its illiistzalioDS are quite equal 
to any transformation scene. . . . Hie jnctinesof Harxy and Hany's seven- 
leag:ued boots, with their little wings and funny faces, leave notfamg to be 
desired." — Daily News. 

" Some capital fim will be foimd in ' Hazr/s Big Boots.' . . . The iOnstra- 
tions are ezodlent, and so is the story." — Pail Mall Gazette. 

" We call special attention to ' Harry's Big Boots.' "—Examiner. 

" ' Hany's Big Boots ' is a feiry-stoiy in the style of Alice."— -Gri^^iiAr. 

" ' Pretty and poeticaL . . . the drawings graceful and unreaL ... We 
can conceive of few more acoq>table presents." — Court Circular. 

"The illustrations are all to the point, and full of entertainment." — 
Morning Po^. ^ 

"An attractive volume. The story reminds us of Kingsle/s 'Water 
Babies.' "Standard. 

"The illustrations are excellent The young people . . . will find abundant 
amusement." — Mirror^ 

" Darwinian theories . : . dtstHled in the alemlnc of the author's imagi- 
nation and lit by her vivid ^ncy. constitute a series of wonders whidi will 
astonish the ' smalle folke.' " — Queen. 

" Miss Gay's ccmtribution to our children's stock c/i fiction . . . requires no 
' apology.' We recommend our young fiiends to get the book and read 
for themselves."— r*^ Hour. 

"Those who have read ' Alice in Wonderiand ' will find this to be abook 
of the same order." — Literary World. 

"Told in a natural, vivadous manner." — Liberal Review. 

"A wonderfully clever and entertaining book . . . fiill of things in which 
children intensely delight." — Watchman. 

"Genuine amusement . . . Sure to assist children to spend many a 
pleasant hour." — Leeds Mercury. 

" Amusing and entertaining." — Edinburgh Courant. 

" A number of wonders all attractively described." — Bristol Mercury. 

"A charming volume ... It is sparkling with humour." — Hull Padtet, 

" Invention and dash and originality." — Nonconformist. 

''One of the most charming gift-books of the season." — Bradford Ob- 
server. 

"A healthy book . . . merrily and firanldy uM."—Glousester JoumaL >. 

" A pleasant little mannai. . . , Theanthorhassucoeeded." — Cheltenham ^ " 
ChronicU. O <^ 

"A most attractive book. . . . Drawings simply perfection. . . • We 
cannot speak of it too highly. " —Caermarthen Journal. 

" An enchanting feiry-tale." — Northampton Mercury, 

" An equisite faljj-X2\e."— Cheshire Observer. 

" Most entertaining." — Folkestone Chronicle. 

' • Beautifully illustrated. . . A capital gift-book."— Wakefield Express. 

" The interest increases page after page." — Banbury Advertiser. 
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